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A Date with Washington 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Lewis HENDERSON, father 
Cora HENDERSON, mother 
Mary HENDERSON 
JUNIOR HENDERSON 
Bruce CAMERON 

Time: Washington’s Birthday. 
afternoon. 

Sertine: The Henderson living room. 

Ar Rise: Moruer is seated on sofa 
sewing on a party dress. FATHER 
enters left smi ing and holding out a 
newspaper. 

FatTHER: Well — well, our daughter’s 
picture in the newspaper! What do 
you think of that? Quite a splurge. 

MorTuHeEr (Smiling too): Yes, isn’t it? 

Fatuer: Oh, you’ve seen the paper? 

Moruer: Yes, I got one this afternoon. 
It’s on the table there. (She indicates 
paper on table at left.) It is exciting. 
(She puts dress down on sofa and 
crosses to FATHER.) 

FaTHer (Still holding out paper): Look 

at that. Mary Henderson, winner of 


Late 


George Washington Essay Contest. 
Girl of fifteen writes brilliant theme 
on the Father of our Country. 

Moruer (Looking too): And isn’t it a 
nice picture? 

FatTuHEr: Certainly is. Fine picture — 
fine-looking girl. Smart as they come. 
I tell you — 

Moruer: Now, Lewis, it’s all right to 
be proud — 

FatHer: Why, of course I’m proud. I 
tell you George Washington’s got 
nothing on me. He was the Father of 
our Country but I’m the father of 
Mary Henderson. (MorHeEr laughs. 
Mary, a pretty girl of fifteen, enters.) 

Moruer: Mary dear, we were just 
talking about you. 

FartueEr: I should say we were. Admir- 
ing your publicity. 

Moruer: Admiring is hardly the word. 
Your father’s been boasting his head 
off. 

Fatuer: Why not? (Pinching Mary’s 

cheek) And how do you feel about it? 





Mary (Not too enthusiastically): It’s 
fine. Wonderful. But Mom, have 
there been any phone calls for me? 

Moruer: No, dear, not yet — (She 
goes to sofa and holds up party dress.) 
But look at your dress. I’m just 
putting the finishing touches on it. 

Mary: It’s lovely — but what good 
will a pretty dress do me? 

Moruer: Now, don’t you worry, 
Mary. You'll be the guest of honor 
and you'll have a good time. 

Mary: How can I? (She almost starts to 
cry) Oh, Mom. (She runs off right.) 
FatHer (Staring after her): What on 

earth is the matter with her? 

Morue_r: Shh-h — 

Faruer: But has she been working too 
hard — is she overtired? Has all 
this been too much for her? 

Mortuer: No, dear. It’s nothing like 
that. 

FaTuHER: But she ought to be the hap- 
piest girl in town. An honor like this. 

Moruer: I know, Lewis, but she has to 
attend the Washington’s Birthday 
party tonight because she’s the guest 
of honor — and she hasn’t an escort. 

Fatuer: She hasn’t? Why not? 

Moruer: Well — because none of the 
boys has asked her. 

Fatuer: Not asked her? A pretty girl 
like Mary. (He points to paper) Why, 
look at that picture. 

Moruer: Yes, I know, but Mary is so 
brilliant in her studies — 

FatuHErR: What’s that got to do with it? 
All the more reason — 

Moruer: Lewis, you know boys. Men 
too for that matter. They shy away 
from women who know as much as 
they do. 

FatueEr: Nonsense. I never heard of — 





Moruer: Oh, yes, you have. Remem- 
ber the first time you asked me for a 
date? Then you found out I had all 
A’s on my report and you tried to 
get out of it. 

Fatuer: Cora, I did not. I don’t re- 
member anything about it — 

Moruer: No? Well, perhaps not, but 
I do, and boys are just the same to- 
day. And besides that, Mary is 
shy — she hasn’t learned how to 
manage boys yet. 

Fatuer: Manage, humph. 

Moruer: Well, they do have to be 
managed, dear. (She smiles at him) 
Men, too. (JuNrIoR, a boy about siz- 
teen, enters left wearing jacket, carry- 
ing hockey stick, and with a pair of 
skates slung over his shoulder. As he 
enters he leans the hockey stick against 
the wall near the door.) 

Juntor: Hi, Mom — hi, Dad. 

Fatuer: Hello, son. Enjoying the 
holiday? 

Junior: Yeah. I’m all in favor of 
George Washington. We ought to 
celebrate his birthday every day. 
Boy, did we have a game of hockey! 

Faruer: Junior, is the living room the 
best place for a hockey stick? 

Junior: Why, I don’t know, Dad — 
when it’s a good hockey stick — 

Faruer: And I take it, that is a good 
one? 

Junior: You ought to know — you 
gave it to me — and just this after- 
noon down at the pond a new fel- 
low — he’s only been in school a few 
days — offered to swap me his stick 
and three dollars to boot. 

FaTHEeR: Hmm, very interesting. 

Junior: It was a good offer all right, 
but I said no. (He starts to put his 
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skates on chair left.) 

Moruer: Now, don’t put your skates 
on the chair, Junior. 

Junior: O.K., Mom. (He drops them 
to floor and then takes off his jacket 
and throws it over back of chair left. 
As he does so he notices paper on the 
table) I see you got the paper. Mary 
got quite a write-up, didn’t she? 

Moruer: Yes. This ought to be a 
happy time for her and I’m afraid 
it’s all going to be spoiled because of 
that party. 

Juntor: Nobody’s asked her yet, huh? 

Moruer: No. 

Fatuer: Too bad. Too bad. What’s 
your explanation of it, son? 

Junior: Well, I tell you, Dad. Sis is 
all right but she’s too darned smart. 

Fatuer: Of course she is. Takes after 
her father. 

Junior: Gee, I always heard Mom was 
the one who got the good grades. 

FaTHER: Well — 

Moruer: Now, Junior, grades or no 
grades, everyone always speaks of 
your father as a very brilliant man. 

Junior (Grinning): Yeah? I always 
thought I was like Dad and Mary 
took after you, Mom. Anyhow, 
Mary just scares the fellows off. 
She’s too standoffish. If she’d go up 
to a fellow sometimes and say, “Hi 
ya, Toots” — 

Moruer: My goodness, is that what 

you have to do? 


Junior: Sure — unbend a little. And 


if one of the boys started to notice 
her, they all would. She’s not bad 
looking — 
FatHer: Bad looking? She’s beautiful. 
Juntor: Sure. She could be a regular 
glamour-puss if she put her mind 








to it. 

FaTHER: Humph, glamour-puss. Well, 
can’t you do something, son? You 
know all the boys. 

Junior: Gee, Dad, I’ve tried — even 
about the party tonight. I’ve hinted 
around, but it’s just no soap. 

Moruer (With a sigh): Well, then, 
Junior, there’s only one thing to do. 
Yow’ll have to take Mary to the 
party. 

Juntor: But Mom, I’m taking Betty 
Gibson. 

Moruer: I know, but you'll have to 
take Mary too. 

Junior: Oh, for gosh sakes. What 
would Betty think? I can’t do it, 
Mom — I just can’t. 

Moruer: But the party’s in honor of 
Mary — that is, in honor of Mary 
and George Washington. 

Junior: Sure, and wouldn’t we be a 
cosy little foursome? Betty and me 
and Mary and George Washington. 

Fatuer: Son, this is no time for funny 
remarks. 

Junior: There’s nothing funny about 
it. It’s serious. I can’t take my kid 
sister — 

Moruer: Either that, Junior, or you’ll 
have to think of something else. I’m 
not going to have Mary attend that 
party alone. 

Junior: Oh, for gosh sakes. (He slumps 
into chair right, frowning.) 

Fatuer: Well, now that’s settled, per- 
haps I can look at the rest of the 

_ paper. (He opens paper to middle 
sheet and sits down on left end of sofa, 
pushing dress a little as he does so.) 

Mornuer: Be careful of that dress, 
Lewis — and I’d better finish it. 
(She sits down on right end of sofa and 








starts sewing. There is a pause.) 

JuNIor (Sitting up straight. An idea 
has dawned): Listen, I’ve got an 
idea — it’s wonderful. I don’t know 
why I didn’t think of it before. 
(MorHeER stops sewing and FaTHER 
looks up from over his paper.) 

Moruer: What is it, son? 

Junior: Well, look — this new fellow— 
the one I met at the pond this after- 
noon — Bruce Cameron his name 
is — 

FaTHER: You mean he might take 
Mary to the party? But do they 
know each other? 

Junior: No — no, of course they don’t. 
He doesn’t really know any of the 
kids yet. But if I can get him over 
here — and Mary plays her cards 
right — I’ll coach her — 

Moruer: Now, wait a minute, Junior. 

Junior: But Mom, you said I had to 
do something. 

Moruer: I know, Junior, but there 
hardly seems time for such intrigue. 

Junior: Yeah, there isn’t much time — 
but he only lives up the street and if 
I could just get him over here — 
(Another idea dawning) I know! 
Gee, I hate to do it but when a fel- 
low’s desperate — I will. I’ll do it. 
(He rises and starts right.) 

FatHer: Where are you going? 

Junior: I’m going to call Bruce 
Cameron up. I’ll tell him if he comes 
over right away, I’ll go through with 
his deal on the hockey stick. 

Moru_er: But Junior — 

Junior: And listen, if you could get 
Mary in here — I want to talk to her 
before he gets here. (He goes off right.) 

Moruer: Lewis, I’m not sure I like 

this. After all, you gave him the 





hockey stick — 

Fatuer: Well, Cora, you gave him the 
ultimatum. (Laughing a little) If you 
women will push men into corners, 
they’re apt to do desperate things. 

Moruer: Well, I don’t like being an 
accomplice, but I guess I’d better 
get Mary in here. Besides her dress 
is finished. (She rises carrying dress 
and goes toward right, calling) Mary 
. .. Come look at your dress. (Call- 
ing again) Mary! (Mary enters right 
still looking unhappy.) 

Mary: Yes, Mom? 

Moruer: Here’s your dress, dear — 
all done. (She holds it up to Mary.) 
Mary: It’s beautiful. Thanks so 
much . .. (She touches dress and then 
gives it back to MoTHER) Oh, Mom, 

what will I do? 

Moruer: Now, Mary, don’t worry 
You’re going to the party with 
Junior — or — or someone else. 

Mary: Someone else? 

Moruer: Maybe. Junior has a friend 
coming over. 

Mary: A friend? You mean he called 
someone up and told them I didn’t 
have a date? 

Moruer: No, dear, of course not — 

Mary: Well, then, what has he done? 
What’s going on? I guess I’ve got a 
right to know. (JUNIOR enters right.) 

Juntor: Hi, Sis. 

Mary: Junior, what have you been up 
to? 

Juntor: Now, take it easy. You know 
that new fellow in school? 

Mary: Yes, I’ve seen him. All the 
girls have been talking about him. 
He’s so good looking. (MoTHER goes 
back to the sofa and sits down.) 

Junior: Well, I met him this after- 
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noon — his name’s Bruce Cameron. 

And he’ll be over here in just a few 

minutes now. 

Mary: He'll be here? Junior, what did 
you tell him about me? 

Juntor: Not a thing — I didn’t even 
tell him I had a sister. He’s coming 
over on private business. But I know 
he hasn’t got a date for the party 
tonight. 

Mary: And I suppose the minute he 
sees me he’ll ask me. 

Juntor: Not right away maybe but [’ll 
introduce you and it’s up to you to 
do the rest — 

Mary: Junior, it isn’t fair getting a boy 
over here and pushing him into — 
Junior: You won’t be pushing him 
into anything. He’ll like you — he'll 
want to take you to the party if you 
act right. Now, listen, just for once, 

be smart and act dumb. 

Mary: Dumb? 

Junior: Sure — and whatever you do, 
don’t let him know you’re the one 
who won that essay contest. His 
folks are new in town — they may 
not buy the paper yet. We hope not 
anyhow. 

Mary: I don’t go around bragging. 

Juntor: Of course you don’t, but you’re 
apt to start talking about how 
Washington crossed the Delaware — 

Mary: No, I wouldn’t. I didn’t even 
mention that in my essay. My main 
effort was to paint Washington’s real 
character so that people of today 
might realize — 

Juntor: Yes, yes, but don’t talk about 
that either. You know how the other 
girls talk. 

Mary: I know but — 

Junior: Give it the light touch — 








come up with a wise crack now and 
then. Hum a little from a hot song 
maybe — (He hums a snatch of tune 
ending with sc:ne da de das) and then 
go into a dance step. 

Mary: But Junior, I’d feel silly. 

Junior: Why? The boys eat it up. 
And if things are going kind of slow 
and he doesn’t seem to know what to 
say, pull something like this. (He 
looks off into space for a moment for 
inspiration and then grabs Mary by 
the arm) Come on, don’t be a sad 
sack all your life. Let’s cut a rug! 
(He dances her around a few steps, 
then stops) You can do it. 

Mary: Well, I — I could try. 

Junior: Sure, you can. You’ve got to 
play up to the boys. Know how to 
handle ’em. Why — why, look at 
Mom. If she can do it, you can. 
(FaTHER jumps and looks startled.) 

MorHeEr: Junior, what on earth are 
you talking about? If you're in- 
sinuating that I ever carried on in 
any such manner — 

Junior: No, Mom, but you know how 
to keep Dad happy. Aren’t you al- 
ways telling him how smart he is? 

FaTHEeR (Rising and stalking right): 
Well, this is too much. I shall go 
elsewhere and read my paper. (He 
turns and glares) And perhaps chew 
up a rug. (He exits.) 

Junior: Poor Dad. 

Morue_r (Rising and shaking her head): 
Well, I don’t know. Mary, I’ve got 
to press this dress a little. 

Mary: I could do it, Mom. 

Moruer: No — no, you stay here with 
Junior. (She goes out right still shak- 
ing her head a little.) 

Junior: Listen, Mary, this is the way 


we'll work things. I’ve got three 
brand-new records in the rumpus 
room. You just mention them and 
he’ll want to hear them — 

Mary: Do you think so? 

Junior: Sure. Then we'll take him 
down there. And those records are 
hot stuff. Right away he’ll want to 
dance. And that may remind him of 
the party tonight. If it doesn’t you 
steer the conversation around — 

Mary: Junior, do you really think I 
can? 

Junior: Sure — and just think, Mary 
— the new boy in school. Think of 
the rest of the girls when you walk in 
there tonight with Bruce Cameron. 
(Mary smiles and the doorbell rings 
off) There he is. Now, don’t forget, 
Mary. (Junior goes off left. Mary 
pats her hair and straightens her dress 
nervously. She picks up a heavy text- 
book from table right and starts read- 
ing, then quickly puts it down and 
picks up a picture magazine. JUNIOR 
enters with Bruck CAMERON, @ fall 
nice looking boy of about his own age. 
Bruce wears jacket and carries a 
hockey stick.) 

Junior: Enter the Henderson castle, 
Bruce. Make yourself at home. 

Bruce: Thank you. Nice to be here. 
I haven’t had a chance to talk to 
many of the fellows. 

Junior: Nor the girls either, I guess. . . 
Oh — Mary, this is Bruce Cameron 
... Bruce, this is my sister, Mary. 

Mary (Shyly. She puts her magazine 
down) How do you do? (Then some- 
what nervously trying to act her part) 
I mean hi — hi ya, Bruce. 

Bruce (Smiling at her): Hello, Mary. 

Mary (Rather low. Trying): Well — 


uh — shed your coat, won’t you? 
We’re no eskimos. 

Bruce (Not understanding): Pardon 
me? 

Mary: I said — won’t you take off your 
coat? 

Bruce: Thanks. (He leans hockey stick 
against back of chair, takes off his 
jacket and throws it on top of JUNIoR’s) 

Mary (Still trying, brightly): I — I’ve 
heard a lot about you. 

Bruce: You have? 

Mary: Yes. The girls — that is, the 
girls at school talk a lot about you. 
Bruce: They do? But they don’t 

know me. 

Mary: No, I guess not, but — but — 
(Getting more fussed) Junior, didn’t 
you have some business to transact? 

JuNIoR (Giving her a disgusted look): 
Oh, yes, I guess we might as well 
take care of that. (JUNIOR gets his 
hockey stick from against wall, Bruce 
fishes out three dollars from his 
pocket and hands it to JuNior.) 

Bruce: It’s my last three bucks but it’s 
worth it. (He takes the stick from 
JUNIOR and examines it admiringly.) 

Mary (Surprised): Junior, are you sell- 
ing your hockey stick? 

Junior: Not exactly. I’m swapping it 
for this one — (He indicates stick 
Bruce brought in) — with three 
dollars to boot. (He pockets the 
money.) 

Mary: But Junior — I don’t under- 
stand 

Junior: There’s nothing to under- 
stand, Mary. It’s a good deal. We’re 
both satisfied, aren’t we, Bruce? 

Bruce: I certainly am. (Smiling, look- 
ing at his stick) Say, | wonder if it’s 
too late to go back to the pond 
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again — 

Junior (Quickly): Oh, it’s much too 
late. Besides we want you to stay 
here a while, don’t we, Mary? 

Mary: Why, yes, we’d like — I mean 
we'd love it. 

JuNtIoR: We’ve got a swell rumpus 
room downstairs — with a ping pong 
table and a record player — (He 
looks at Mary meaningly.) 

Mary (Getting into action again sud- 
denly): And three new hot records! 

Junior: Come on down and look it 
over, Bruce. 

Bruce: Well — fine — I'd like to. (He 
places hockey stick across table near 
chair at left and on top of the news- 
paper) Oh — is this a good news- 
paper? Dad wants to subscribe to 
one — 

Juntor (Nervously): Yeah, that’s a 
good rag all right but you don’t 
want to look at that now. Come on. 

Bruce: O.K. (He starts right following 
Mary and Junior. JUNIOR nudges 
Mary.) 

Mary: Do you — do you dance, 
Bruce? 

Bruce: Oh, I try to. 

Juntor: Try? I'll bet he’s a whizz. 

Bruce (Looking a little worried): Well, 
no, I — I really am not very good. 
(There is a slight pause and JUNIOR 
nudges Mary again.) 

Mary (Making a big effort): Oh, come 
on, big boy, don’t be a sad sack all 
your life. Let’s cut a rug! (She grabs 
his arm and they exit right. JuNIor 
smilingly follows them off. There is 
a pause. After a moment FaTHER 


sticks his head in at right, then seeing 
no one, enters still carrying his news- 
paper. 


He sits down on sofa as 





Moruer enters right.) 

Moruer: Did the young man get here, 
Lewis? 

Fatuer: Well, I’m no detective but — 
(He points to jacket on chair) there’s 
an extra coat — (He points to hockey 
stick) and an extra hockey stick — 
(The music starts off right) and a lot 
of bad music from the room down- 
stairs — what do you think? 

MorueEr: Why, yes — yes, they must 
be down there. Well, Mary’s dress is 
all ready. I’ve laid it out on her bed. 
Oh dear, I hope everything works out 
all right. (She sits on sofa too.) 

Faruer: Listen, Cora, any boy that 
doesn’t appreciate Mary is crazy. 
I’ve been reading her essay in the 
paper here — it’s wonderful. Why, 
the ideas that girl has — 

Mortuer: I know, dear, but as Junior 
says, I don’t think the boys would 
appreciate them. 

FatHerR: Well, anyway, I’ve learned 
more about George Washington than 
I ever knew before—(JuNIOR enters.) 

Junior: Shh-h — 

FatuHer: What’s the matter, son? 

Junior: Don’t mention George Wash- 
ington. Mary’s doing fine. 

FatHer: Humph, as though she could 
hear me with that racket. 

Junior: But it might put a jinx on the 
whole set-up. She’s doing everything 
I told her — 

Fatuer: You mean to say she’s chew- 
ing the rug? 

Junior: Not chewing, Dad. Cutting. 
But honest, you ought to see Mary 
— she’s snapping her fingers in time 
to the music and giving out with 
cute remarks — 

Moruer: Indeed? Is the young man 


enjoying it? 

ror: Well, if I’m any judge. You 
can tell by the look on his face that 
he’s never seen anyone like Mary 


before. (BRUCE appears right. He 
looks wildly about and then starts di- 
rectly across stage to door left.) 

Bruce: Excuse me — I — I just re- 
membered. I’ve got to go. I— I’ve 
got to get home — (He grabs his 
jacket from chair.) 

JUNIOR: But you haven’t even met my 
mother and father. Dad, Mother, 
this is Bruce Cameron. 

Moruer: How do you do, Bruce? 

Bruce: How do you do? — How are 
you? — Goodbye. (He exits left put- 
ting on his coat as he goes. The music 
stops off.) 

Mortuer (Staring after him): Well, of 
all things! 

FatHer: What on earth was the mat- 
ter with your friend, Junior? 

Junior: Search me. What do you sup- 
pose happened? 

Moruer: I can’t imagine. Where’s 
Mary? — (She rises and starts for 
door right just as MARY appears cry- 
ing) Mary — Mary dear, you’re 
crying. 

Mary: Oh, Mon, it was terrible — 

Junior: But Sis, what’s the matter? 

Mary: He didn’t like me — he didn’t 
like me at all. 

Junior: Didn’t like you? But when I 
left everything was going fine. 

Mary: That’s what you thought. Don’t 
you ever dare to tell me how to act 
again! I can’t do those things you 
said — I just can’t. It isn’t natural. 
Why, Bruce looked at me as though I 
were crazy — 

Moruer (Patting Mary’s shoulder): 


8 





Mary dear — 

Mary: And now there’s no chance that 
anyone will ask me to the party. Oh, 
I wish I were dead. 

FatueEr: Nonsense. (7'apping his news- 
paper) Any girl that can write a fine 
essay like this one — 

Mary: Don’t you mention that old 
essay to me — I wish I’d never writ- 
ten it — I wish I were dumb — 

Junior: Gee, Mary — (The doorbell 
rings off left) Vl go, Mom. (He goes 
off left.) 

Moruer: Now, Mary, stop crying. 
You can go to the party with Junior. 

Mary: Mother, I don’t want to go with 
Junior. (BrucE enters hurriedly fol- 
lowed by JuNIoR.) 

Bruce: I'll get it, Junior. Er — excuse 
me for interrupting you again like 
this, but I — I forgot my hockey 
stick. (He rushes in, grabs up the 
hockey stick and in so doing, knocks 
the newspaper on the floor. He is 
about to rush out again when FaTHER 
loses his temper.) 

FaTuer (Rising): Now, wait a minute, 
young man — 

Bruce (Stopping): Y-yes, sir. 

Fatuer: Do you realize what you just 
did? 

Bruce: No, sir. 

Fatuer: You knocked a picture of my 
daughter onto the floor. 

Bruce: I did? 

Fatuer: Yes, in that newspaper — 
and you'll be so kind as to pick it up. 

Bruce: Yes, sir. (He stoops, picking up 
paper, then suddenly stares at it. 
Reading) ‘‘Mary Henderson, winner 
of George Washington Essay con- 
test”” — (Breaking off) Why, Mary, 
that’s you. You’re not the girl who 




















won that big contest? 

Mary: Why — why, yes, I am. 
(FATHER sits down again.) 

Bruce: But — but — why, that’s 
wonderful. 
meet you — 

Mary: You have? 

Bruce (Looking at paper again): Of 
course. Anyone who could write a 
prize essay — but I — I just can’t 
believe that you — 

Mary: You mean you didn’t think I 
had brains enough to write it? Well, 
I don’t blame you after the way I 
acted. 

Junior: Gee, that was my fault, Bruce. 
I’ve been telling Mary she ought to 
act more like the other girls. 

Bruce: Oh, that was a mistake. Al- 
ways let people be themselves. 
(Looking at paper) I see they’ve 
printed the whole essay — I’ll want 
to read it. (Scanning parts) Say, this 
is fine. This bit here. (Reading) 
“Some have said that Washington 
will always remain a mystery as to 
his character, because he never wrote 
or talked about his own personal 
feelings. But perhaps this was be- 
cause he was just not as interested in 
himself as he was in service to his 
country and his fellow man.” (He 
looks up) That’s really good. 

Mary (Smiling): I’m glad you like it. 
Then I go on to tell how in spite of 
his high purpose he had a great 
faculty for enjoying life — espe- 
cially his home — 

Bruce: I see you do. . . (Scanning 
further) And why — this part — I 

really go for this. Listen to this, 

will you? (Reading) “Some may ask, 
why read about Washington these 


I’ve been wanting to _ 





days? Why study our early history? 

That time may seem far away and 

long ago, but there is much we can 

learn. The examples which great 

men like Washington set are guides 
for us today. In spite of all that our 
early heroes accomplished for our 
country, there is still more to be 
done. Our problems may be differ- 
ent now but we must attack them 
with the same courage and spirit of 
service — ” (He breaks off) That’s 
wonderful, isn’t it? (He puts paper 
back on table.) 

Fatuer: Of course. What did I tell 
you, Cora? That essay is remark- 
able. 

Moruer: Yes, dear. 

Bruce: Mary, what you’ve written — 
it’s so exactly the way I feel. Why, 
we’ve got to be interested in our 
country — especially we young 
people. We'll have to take over in a 
few years. You know, at Brown 
High School where I came from, I’d 
started some discussion groups on 
democracy, and a Junior Town meet- 
ing — I want to do some things like 
that here. 

Junior (Who has been staring at 
Bruce): Gee, I — I didn’t think 
you’d be interested in things like 
that. 

Bruce: Why not? 

Junior: Well, I don’t know — you 
play a good game of hockey and you 
seem like a lot of fun — 

Bruce (Laughing): Well, can’t you 
have fun and think a little too? 

Junior: I — I guess so — 

Bruce: Listen, fella, it’s not smart to 
be dumb any more. 

Junior (Grinning): Maybe I’ve got a 


lot to learn. Gee, Mary, maybe I’ll 
have to take a tip or two from you. 

Bruce: Mary, I wish I’d met you 
sooner. 

Mary: Why? 

Bruce: Then I could take you to that 
party tonight. We could talk some 
more right away. 

Mary: Maybe we still can. 

Bruce: You mean you would go with 
me? 

Mary: Why, yes, if you want me to. 

Bruce: Oh, boy, this is my lucky day! 
And now this time I — I’d really 
better be going. I’ve got to get home 
and get cleaned up — oh, by the 
way, would you like some flowers? 

Mary (Hesitating): Why, I — 

Bruce: What kind do you like? 

Mary: Well, there are some pretty 
little corsages at the florist’s around 
the corner — 

Bruce: There are? Well, I wonder 
how much they cost. I shouldn’t ask 
that but I’ve only got three — 
(Remembering) Oh, gee. I forgot... 

Mary: Well, never mind, Bruce. 

Junior: Oh, it’s O.K., Bruce. We 
can take care of that. (He picks up 
Bruce’s old hockey stick, takes the 
three dollars from his pocket and of- 
fers the stick and the money to Bruce) 
Here you are, Bruce. 

Bruce: Junior, you mean you’re really 
willing to swap again? 

Juntor (All smiles): Oh, sure — any- 
thing for my little sister. 

Bruce: Well, thanks, thanks a lot .. . 
(He takes stick and money from 
Junior and hands Junior the other 
hockey stick) And now, I’ll have to 
dash. (He turns and smiles at 
Moruer and FatueEr) It’s very nice 


to have met you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henderson. (They nod and smile) 
I’ll be seeing you, Junior. 

Junior: O.K., Bruce. 

Bruce: And Mary, what time shall I 
pick you up? 

Mary: Oh, I guess about quarter to 
eight. I'll see you to the door, 
Bruce. (They cross left together, all 
smiles. Moruer, FatHer and 
JuNntIor watch and listen.) 

Bruce: You know, Mary, that essay 
is wonderful. 

Mary: Thanks. I worked hard on it. I 
spent weeks reading and studying 
about George Washington. 

Bruce (Enthusiastically): We’re going 
to have a lot to talk about ... (Then 
grinning) Although I guess if you’re 
so well acquainted with George 
Washington you may find me pretty 
tame. 

Mary: Oh, no, Bruce. You know I was 
just thinking — it seems to me that 
you have some of Washington’s 
qualities. 

Bruce: I — I do? (They are off. JuNtor 
is staring after them, MorTHEr and 
FatuHer are still smiling.) 

Mary (Off stage): Yes. You’re inclined 
to be reserved the way he was — 
and yet you have a sense of fun. 
Then besides you want to serve your 
country — (Her voice fades out.) 

Junior: Well, what do you think of 
that? Little Mary is learning fast. 

Moruer: Why what do you mean? 

Juntor: She’s being herself all right, 
but something new has been added. 
When you compare a fellow to 
George Washington, you're really 
giving him a build-up. 

THE END 











A Family Matter 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. Kent 
JuLIE-Mar KENT 
Mike Kent 
Diz 
GuEsts (8 or 10) 
Hi~ary Paxton 

Setrine: The living room of the Kent 
house which is set up for a meeting of 
the Colony League. 

At Rise: Mrs. Kent is arranging 
some candles on the table as she talks 
to BELLA, the maid. 

Mrs. Kent: Everything is lovely, 
Bella. I’m so glad we used the white 
cloth instead of the lace one. The 
red, white and blue color scheme 
shows up so much better. 

Be.ua: It’s just lovely, Mrs. Kent. 
I’m sure the ladies will enjoy it. 

Mrs. Kent: I hope so. It’s always such 
a relief to entertain the Colony 
League after a round of bridge 
parties. I enjoy being with people 
who are interested in things that 
really count. At bridge club all we 
talk about is our husbands and 
children. Oh, not that they’re unim- 
portant, but I get so sick of hearing 
how Junior’s getting his teeth 


straightened, and where Betty Lou 
got her last permanent, that I could 
die. The Colony League is a real 
change, and I can hardly wait to pre- 
sent our George Washington speaker. 
He comes very highly recommended 





from our lecture bureau, and he’s 
ever so entertaining. 

Be.tuta: When will he arrive, Mrs. 
Kent? 

Mrs. Kent: His train is due about 
three-thirty. A taxi will pick him up 
at the station and bring him right 
out. Surely you’ve heard of him, 
Bella. His name is Paxton, Hilary 
Paxton. 

Be..a: Is he on the radio? 

Mrs. Kent: Yes. He does those won- 
derful historical programs on Thurs- 
day nights. He’s just a young chap, 
and ever so handsome, they say. 

Be..a: I’m anxious to see him. 

Mrs. Kent: So am I. And Julie will 
be crazy to meet him. 

BELA: Miss Julie? Is Miss Julie com- 
ing to the meeting? 

Mrs. Kent: Oh, yes. I want her to 
help me serve tea afterward. 

Be.ua: But I thought... 

Mrs. Kent: You thought what, Bella? 

Be.ua: I thought she had other plans 
for this afternoon. 

Mrs. Kent: Then she’ll just have to 
change them. Now suppose you go 
see to the sandwiches, and I’ll put 
the finishing touches to things in 
here. (Exit Beiia) I don’t want to 
make the room look too much like an 
auditorium, so I’ll just leave the 
chairs alone. (JuLiE enters. She ts 
dressed for skating.) 

Juuie: Hello, Mumsy. My goodness, 








aren’t we all prettied up? Red, 
white and blue doodads every place. 
What goes on? 

Mrs. Kent: Julie-Mae Kent! Look at 
you! And look what time it is! And 
what do you mean asking me what 
goes on? You know perfectly well 
this is my afternoon to entertain the 
Colony League. 

JULIE: Bless my buttons and bows! I 
forgot all about it. Well everything 
looks scrumptious and I bet you and 
Bella have knocked yourselves out 
making millions of fancy sandwiches 
shaped like hatchets in honor of the 
Father of Our Country. See that you 
save some for Diz and me. We'll be 
starved after skating. 

Mrs. Kent: Just a minute, young 
lady. 

JULIE: Oh, dear! When you use that 
tone, something’s wrong. 

Mrs. Kent: I should say something is 
wrong. You're all wrong to think 
you're going skating this afternoon. 
You’re coming to my meeting. 

JuLiE: But Mother, I can’t. I simply 
can’t. I’m terribly sorry but I have a 
date with Diz. The Skating Club’s 
having a bonfire and a feed. I 
thought I told you. 

Mrs. Kent: And I know I told you 
about the Colony League. I want 
you to stay and meet the ladies, hear 
the speech and help me serve after- 
ward. 

JuLiEe: But Mother, I promised Diz... 

Mrs. Kent: Stop bringing Diz into the 
conversation. You know I don’t 
approve of him at best. He’s a no- 
body, a foreigner. 

JuiE: He is not. He’s somebody pretty 
important up at school. If you’d 


just meet him, you’d see what a swell 
kid he is. 

Mrs. Kent: I’m not interested in what 
a swell kid he is. It’s time you began 
to have some family pride. After all, 
the Kents are one of the oldest and 
most respected families in town. You 
should be proud of them. Doesn’t it 
mean anything to you that your 
ancestors fought in the Revolution? 

Jue: I wish I never had any an- 
cestors, in or out of the Revolution. 
What difference does it make who 
my ancestors were? 

Mrs. Kent: It makes plenty of differ- 
ence. I want you to know the right 
people and make the right kind of 
connections. 

Juuie: Well, Diz is all right. He’s won- 
derful. He plays in the band; he’s 
on the debating team and right now 
he’s up at school rehearsing the 
Junior Play. Everybody likes him. 
Just ask Mike. 

Mrs. Kent: Your brother’s judgment 
is no better than yours when it comes 
to choosing friends. 

Jutie: Oh, Mother, why are you so in- 
tolerant? Everybody’s ancestors 
didn’t come over on the Mayflower. 
Somebody had to come steerage. If 
people heard you talking this way, 
they’d say you were un-American. 

Mrs. Kent: If it’s Un-American to 
supervise your daughter’s friends, 
then I’m un-American. Now march 
upstairs and change your dress. 
You’re staying right here and learn 
to know people of your own class. 

JuLige: But, Mother, Diz will be wait- 
ing for me. 

Mrs. Kent: I’m sorry. He’ll have to 
wait. 





Jute (Almost in tears): Oh, Mother, I 
don’t see how you can be so stub- 
born. 

Mrs. Kent: You’re the stubborn one, 
my dear. Now run along and dress. 

Jute: Well, at least let me call Diz 
and explain. 

Mrs. Kent: Do so, by all means. I 
don’t want him barging in here in 
the midst of things. Now please 
hurry, dear. Your blue dress is 
pressed and laid out on your bed. 
Tell Izzie your mother needs you at 
home. 

Jute (Angrily): Dizzy .. . not Izzie! 
I’ve told you a hundred times. 

Mrs. Kent: All this talk is making me 
dizzy. Now get on that phone. I'll 
go help Bella. (Ezit.) 

Jute: This is maddening! Positively 
maddening! If she’d only let me 
bring Diz over here, she’d like him. 


Everybody likes him. (At phone) Oh, 
well, I’ll just have to call him. (Dial- 
ing number) 3-3-7-8-2. (Pause) Oh, 


bubbles! He’s not in. Rehearsal 
must be lasting a long time. I won- 
der if he is still at school. I’ll have to 
look up the number. (Consults di- 
rectory. MIKE enters.) 

Mike: Hi, Sis. I was hoping you’d be 
home. 

Jute (Absently): Hi, Mike. I’m in an 
awful jam with Diz. 

Mike: You’re in a jam! Boy, oh, boy! 
You should see Diz at this minute. 
JULIE (Abandoning phone book): What's 
wrong? Is he hurt? What’s hap- 

pened? 

Mike: Plenty. He was rehearsing for 
the play and somebody locked the 
shower room door. 

JuLIE: So what? 


Mrxe: So all his clothes were inside, 
and he is now parading down Main 
Street in his George Washington 
suit. 

Juuie: Oh, for heaven’s sake! He’ll be 

~ embarrassed to death. 

MriKE (Laughing) : Gee, he looks funny. 
People think he’s advertising some- 
thing. He told me to tell you he’ll 
stop for you as soon as he can get 
home and change his clothes. 

Jute: Oh, Mike, I’ll have to try to 
reach him at his house. Mother in- 
sists I have to stay here and go to 
this Colony League Meeting. She 
won’t let me go with Diz. 

Mrixe: Why doesn’t she like Diz? He’s 
a good guy. 

JuLiE: Oh, just because he isn’t one of 
the first families of the United 
Colonists of Plymouth Rock or some- 
thing, she doesn’t approve. I’ve got 
to stay here and listen to a bunch of 
speeches about George Washington. 

Mike: That reminds me. I better 
scram before she decides I should at- 
tend the meeting. 

JuLIE: Boys get out of everything. 

Mrxe: That’s because they’re smarter 
than girls. 

Jutie: Then a smart guy like you 
should help a dumb gal like me to 
sell Mother on the idea of Diz. 

Mixe: I’m not that smart, Sis. That’s 
one problem even I can’t solve. 
Well, pip-pip and toodle-oo! I’m off 
for the afternoon. Give my love to 
the ladies. (Mrs. Kent enters.) 

Mrs. Kent: Oh, Michael, is that you, 
dear? 

Mike: No, lady. It’s two other people. 
I got the wrong number. 

Mrs. Kent: You silly boy. Stop jok- 
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ing and help me with the chairs. I 
want you to bring two more down 
from upstairs. 

Mixe: But, Mother, I’m a busy man! 

Mrs. Kent: We're all busy, dear, and 
you'll just have to help. Now run 
upstairs and bring me the two little 
chairs from the den, that’s a good 
boy. 

Mike: But, Mother... 

Mrs. Kent: And then I’ll need you to 
help Bella with the ice cream. 

Mrxe: Gee whiz, Mom, have a heart! 

JuLiE: You’re not doing so well, are 
you, Brain Trust? 

MrxeE: Don’t be funny. (EFzit.) 

Mrs. Kent: Heavenly days! Julie! 
You haven’t changed. Now, please, 
hurry. Mr. Paxton will be arriving 
any minute. 

JuLie: Mr. 
Paxton? 

Mrs. Kent: The same. He’s my sur- 
prise for the meeting. Now aren’t 
you glad you’re staying? 

Jue: Oh, Mother, he’s wonderful. I 
listen to him on the radio all the 
time. 

Mrs. Kent: I knew you’d want to 
meet him, and hear one of his read- 
ings. Now do hurry and dress. 

JuLIE: But Mother, I positively must 
call poor Diz. 

Mrs. Kent: Then use the upstairs 
phone. People will be arriving any 
minute. (Doorbell) There’s someone 
now. 

Juve: O.K. [ll hurry. (£zit.) 

Mrs. Kent (Greeting five women as 
they arrive): Hello, Mary, I knew 
you’d bring a car full. Just make 
yourselves at home, girls. (Ad lib 
greetings.) 


Paxton? Not Hilary 


Mary: Lucy Myers pulled up right 
back of me. She’s bringing the rest 
of the crowd. 

First Guest: Everything looks grand, 

You really do things up 


Marion. 
brown. 
Srconp: I should say she’s done them 

up red, white and blue today. 

Tuirp: I always love Colony League 
meetings at your house, Marion. 

Mrs. Kent: Thank you, dear. 

Fourtu: And your decorations are 
sweet. I adore anything about 
George Washington, don’t you? 

Mrs. Kent: Then you'll adore our 
speaker of the afternoon. 

Firrx: Oh, do we have somebody 
special? 

Mrs. Kent: Very very special. Hilary 
Paxton! 

Mary: Not the Hilary Paxton of the 
radio? 

Mrs. Kent: That’s right. (Doorbell) 
Here come the rest. (Four or five 
more guests enter. There is general 
hubbub.) 

Mrs. Kent: Just sit anywhere, girls. 
Mr. Paxton should be arriving any 
minute. 

Srxtu Guest: Hilary Paxton is famous 
for his Washington readings. How 
did you ever get him, Marion? 

Mrs. Kent: That’s my little secret. 

SeventH Guest: It’s terribly exciting. 

Er1cutu Guest: Imagine having a real 
actor here at Colony League. (MIKE 
enters with two chairs.) 

Mike: Where do you want these 
chairs, Mother? 

Mrs. Kent: Over here, Mike. I be- 
lieve you know all these ladies, dear. 

Mixe: Yes, ma’am. Good afternoon. 

Au: Good afternoon, Mike. 











Mrs. Kent: You stay here, dear, and 
answer the door. I must see Bella for 
a few minutes. 

Mike: But gee whiz, Mom... I can’t 
... 1 gotta... 

Mrs. Kent: Just a few minutes, 
Mike. I’ll be right back. (Ezit.) 
Guest: You're getting to be a big boy, 

Mike. Quite grown up. I haven’t 
seen you for a long time. It’s so nice 
of you to help your mother entertain. 
I can’t get Junior to come near the 
house when we have company. 

(Doorbell.) 

Mike: Excuse me. I must answer the 
door. (Exit.) 

Mary: Come on, girls, let’s be seated. 
(The women mill around the stage 
selecting their chairs.) 

MIKE (Off stage): Holy smokes! Diz! 
What are you doing here? (Diz en- 
ters at the side of the stage. The ladies 
do not notice him.) 

Diz: There wasn’t a soul at home, 
Mike, so I hopped around here to 
borrow a suit from you. I can’t 
tramp around town in these duds. 

Mike: Sure, sure. Come right in. Oh, 
my gosh! You can’t come in here. 

Diz (Catching sight of women): What 
goes on? A party? I’ll go round to 
the back door. 

Mike: Yeah, that would be best. I'll 
meet you, and we can go up the back 
stairs. 

Mary (Catching sight of Diz): Oh, Mr. 

Paxton! How wonderful of you to 

come in costume. Look, girls, Mr. 

Paxton is here — in costume! 


(There are excited cries of admiration 
as girls swoop down upon the guest of 
honor.) 

First Guest: Oh, Mr. Paxton, we’re 
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dying to hear you speak. 

Srconp Guest: This is a real treat. 

Diz: Say, what is this? 

MrKeE: Don’t ask me, chum. From 

- here on, you’re on your own. (Mrs. 
KENT enters.) 

Mrs. Kent: Oh, Mr. Paxton! This is 
such a pleasure. (Shakes hands) And 
how nice of you to come in costume. 
(Clapping hands) Quiet, girls! Mr. 
Paxton doesn’t have too much time. 
I’ll dispense with the introductory 
speech I had prepared and let our 
guest carry on. What have you 
chosen to read for us, Mr. Paxton? 

Diz: Well, er . . . really, Mrs. Kent — 
there must be some mistake...I... 
er... This costume. . . it doesn’t 
exactly belong to me...er...I 
mean ... that is... I’m just wearing 
it for rehearsal... and... 

Mrs. Kent: It’s wonderful. I feel as if 
we were entertaining George Wash- 
ington in person. (JULIE enters. She 
is stupefied when she sees Diz.) 

Mrs. Kent (Seeing her): Julie, dear, 
this is Mr. Paxton. 

Juuie: Mr. Paxton? 

Mrs. Kent: Yes, dear. Don’t look so 
surprised. I guess my little girl isn’t 
used to meeting celebrities, Mr. 
Paxton. She seems tongue-tied. 

Di: And no wonder, Mrs. Kent. I’m 
almost tongue-tied myself. You see, 
there’s some mistake. I’m not Hilary 
Paxton at all. I’m just Dizzie 
Solinsky, one of Julie’s classmates. 

Mrs. Kent: Dizzie Solinsky! Julie- 
Mae Kent! How did this happen? 

Jute: Really, Mother, I have no idea. 

Diz: It’s not hard to explain, Mrs. 
Kent. Our class is putting on Max- 

well Anderson’s Valley Forge. I play 








the part of George Washington. We 

were rehearsing, and my clothes 

were locked up in the shower room. 

I just stopped to try to borrow a suit 

from Mike here so I could take your 

daughter skating. 

Mrs. Kent: How awful! 

Diz: Yes, it was awful. I sure felt silly 
walking down Main Street in these 
clothes. I’m sorry to disappoint 
your guests, because 1 know you 
were all looking forward to hearing 
Mr. Paxton give one of his dramatic 
readings. 

JULIE: Why don’t you give one of your 
speeches from the play, Diz? He’s 
really swell, Mother, and I’m sure 
you ladies would enjoy it. (Guests 
applaud.) 

Diz: I don’t believe you’d care to hear 
me perform after you’ve been expect- 
ing to hear Mr. Paxton. But while 
I’m here, I do want to say I am glad 
to meet all of you ladies, especially 
you, Mrs. Kent, because I under- 
stand the Colony League was one of 
the organizations most influential in 
bringing the Freedom Train to our 
town. 

Mrs. Kent: We're glad you enjoyed 
the Freedom Train, Diz. 

Diz: Oh, I more than enjoyed it, Mrs. 
Kent. You see, it was the Freedom 
Train that really made me feel like 
an American. In fact, if it hadn’t 
been for the Freedom Train, I don’t 
believe I’d even be wearing this 
George Washington costume. 

Mrs. Kent: I must say I don’t get the 
connection. 

Diz: Well, maybe I should tell you 

ladies about it. You see, I was al- 

ways very shy. It began with my 





name — Izzy. Izzy Solinsky. That’s 
quite a mouthful, isn’t it? I used to 
hate the name Izzy. I’ve got into 
more fights and punched more noses 
on account of that name than you 
could imagine. And as for Solinsky 
... Well... I didn’t think much of 
that either, till the Freedom Train 
came to town. 


Mrs. Kent: I don’t remember any 


Solinsky document on board. 


Diz: No, ma’am, there wasn’t any. 
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But there was a letter from President 
Washington to the Hebrew Congre- 
gation in Newport, Rhode Island, 
written in 1790. George Washington 
visited Newport and the Rabbi of 
the town greeted him on behalf of the 
Hebrew Congregation. When our 
history class studied the documents 
and worked out research projects on 
them, I did some investigating. I 
found out my own ancestors had 
lived in Newport. From all ac- 
counts, there were members of our 
family in that little congregation. 
My name began to sound better to 
me. For the first time I began to 
have some family pride. That letter 
from George Washington might have 
been written to me personally. 

Mrs. Kent: That’s very very inter- 
esting, Diz. But I don’t seem to re- 
member the letter. Do any of you 
ladies recall the document in ques- 
tion? 

Guests: Yes, indeed. 

Diz: I’m sure you must remember it, 
Mrs. Kent. It was the letter George 
Washington wrote to the Rabbi in 
recognition of his welcome. I even 
learned part of it by heart. It shows 
that George Washington knew the 
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true meaning of tolerance, and that 
he wanted America to be a land 
where all races and all creeds could 
be happy together. I remember he 
closed his letter by saying: ‘May 
the children of the stock of Abraham 
who dwell in this land, continue to 
merit and enjoy the good will of 
other inhabitants; while everyone 
shall sit in safety under his own vine 
and fig tree, and there shall be none 
to make him afraid. May the father 
of all mercies scatter light and not 
darkness in our paths, and make us 
all in our several vocations useful 
here, and in his own due time and 
way everlastingly happy.” 

Mrs. Kent: That’s a beautiful letter, 
Diz. 

Diz: It was beautiful to me, Mrs. 
Kent. I’ve felt better ever since I 
read it. It’s hard to explain it, but it 
made me feel at home. It made me 
feel welcome and wanted here in 
America, as if I and my family and 
George Washington and his family 
all sort of belonged together. 

Mrs. Kent: I think that’s a wonderful 
tribute to George Washington, Diz, 
and a wonderful lesson in tolerance. 

Diz: Washington could teach any sort 
of lesson he set out to teach, I guess. 
He taught us all to love our country, 
to obey its laws and fight for its 
principles. This play that we’re 
doing at high school — gee, I’m 
proud to be playing the part of Wash- 
ington. I love the things he does and 
the lines he says, especially when he’s 
teaching the soldiers what they’re 
really fighting for. There’s one place 
where he says, ‘This is no lucky war 
for me. I thought it was at first. I 


wanted to astound the world as a 
military leader, but my _ head’s 
grayer now and I’ve had enough of 
that. What I fight for now is a 

_ dream, a mirage, perhaps something 
that’s never been on this earth since 
men first worked it with their hands 
. . . the right of free born men to 
govern themselves in their own way.” 
(Hitary Paxton has entered on last 
lines.) 

Mr. Paxton: Bravo! Bravo! Young 
man, that was magnificent. My 
apologies, ladies, for being late, but 
this young entertainer seems to have 
filled my place with honor. Mrs. 
Kent, I am Hilary Paxton. 

Mrs. Kent: Mr. Paxton! I’m sorry, 
we didn’t hear you come in. 

Mr. Paxton: Small wonder when you 
were so well entertained. My train 
was late, and I rushed out here as 
fast as the taxi could bring me. May 
I ask the name of this young actor 
who has been pinch-hitting for me? 

Mrs. Kent: His name is Isidore 
Solinsky, Mr. Paxton, a classmate 
of my daughter’s, and a friend of the 
family. (Jutie and MIKE exchange 
glances) Isidore, or Diz, as we call 
him, has just been telling us that his 
family dates from Revolutionary 
times . . . one of the members of the 
Newport congregation to whom 
President Washington wrote his 
famous letter on tolerance. 

Mr. Paxton: Oh, yes, and what a 
wonderful document that is, Mrs. 
Kent. I had planned to read it in its 
entirety as part of our entertainment 
for today. 

Mrs. Kent: I hope you do, Mr. 
Paxton. It is a letter that bears 





repetition and I for one feel that I 
should hear it often. How do you feel 
about that, Julie? 

JULIE (Giving her mother a quick hug): 
I feel like singing, Mother. It strikes 
me that it would be a good idea to 
give Mr. Paxton a real send-off on 


his part of the program by singing 
“America” first. (Curtains close on 
tableau of WasHIneToN, Mr. Pax- 
TON and JULIE leading the group and 
audience in singing “ America.’’) 


THE END 


A Change of Hearts 
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ScENE 1 

Time: Valentine’s Day. Afternoon. 

Serrinc: The principal’s office of 
Plainview High School. 

At Rise: Mr. Bowman, the young 
principal of Plainview High School, 
ts seated at his desk looking at some 
papers when there is a knock at the 
door left. He quickly shoves the paper 
he is working on into the desk drawer 
and sits up straight. 

Mr. Bowman: Come in. (Miss Wic- 
GAM, an elderly teacher, enters left. 
She wears hat and coat.) 

Miss Wiaeam (Worriedly): Oh, Mr. 
Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman: Yes, Miss Wiggam? 


Miss Wiacam: I know I shouldn’t 
bother you with my troubles, Mr. 
Bowman. As principal of this high 
school, you must be over-burdened 
as it is. 

Mr. Bowman (Smiling): Oh, I can take 
it, I guess. What’s the matter, Miss 
Wiggam? Things not going so well 
today? 

Miss Wiacam: I should say not. My 
Latin classes, Mr. Bowman. The 
boys and girls— they just didn’t 
have their minds on the work. When 
I asked one boy what Pompey did 
after Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
what do you think he said? 

Mr. Bowman: Why, he should have 
said: Pompey prepared for battle. 
Miss Wieeam: Exactly, Mr. Bowman, 
but he didn’t. He said: He shot an 
arrow into the air — it fell to earth, 

I know not where. 

Mr. Bowman (Laughing): Well, maybe 
he was thinking of Cupid. After all, 
it is Valentine’s Day, Miss Wiggam. 

Miss Wiecam: Humph. As if I didn’t 
know. Such whispering and giggling 
and writing of notes — well, I’m at 
my wit’s end, Mr. Bowman. 





Mr. Bowman: Now, don’t worry. I 
suppose they all have their minds on 
the Valentine party tonight. To- 
morrow’s another day, Miss Wiggam. 

Miss WiaGam: Well, I don’t know how 
you can be so optimistic. But you’re 
new — this is your first year. When 
you’ve been here as long as I have — 

Mr. Bowman: Miss Wiggam, I’m sure 
things aren’t as bad as they seem. 
Think back now. I imagine you’ve 
turned out some very fine citizens 
from Plainview High. 

Miss Wiaaam: Well, yes, when you put 
it that way, Mr. Bowman, I guess we 
have. 


Mr. Bowman: Of course. And now 


school’s over for the day. Go home— 
have a rest — have a little fun. 
Miss WiaGam (Smiling now): Mr. 
Bowman, it’s always such a help to 
talk to you. Thank you so much. 


Mr. Bowman: Not at all. 

Miss Wiacam: You do cheer me up. I 
don’t know why I should have been 
so worried. I suppose it’s natural 
that young folks should have their 
minds on valentines. (She starts left 
and then turns with a smile.) You’re 
not so old yourself, Mr. Bowman. 
Maybe you’ve got your mind on 
them too. 

Mr. Bowman (A little embarrassed): 
Oh, now, Miss Wiggam — 

Miss Wiaaam: Well — thanks again 
for letting me take up your time. 
Goodbye. (She goes out left.) 

Mr. Bowman (Quickly pulling paper 
out of desk and looking at it): Now, 
let me see — (He picks up a pencil, 
taps it on desk and looks off into 
space.) Pine — valentine — my 
queen of hearts — I shot an arrow 


into the air — ohh, no. That won’t 
do. (Suddenly he picks up the phone 
and calls a number) Oakley 211, 
please. . . . Hello? Jenkins Sweet 
Shoppe? Oh, Mr. Jenkins, this is 
Mr. Bowman. Have you still got 
that big heart-shaped box of candy? 
Yes, the biggest — the five dollar 
one. ... Good. . . . Well, no, I don’t 
want to order it — not yet, but I just 
wanted to be sure you still had it... . 
What’s that? I’m slow making up 
my mind? No, it isn’t that, Mr. 
Jenkins, but I’m not certain the 
young lady would appreciate — very 
well, Mr. Jenkins. I may be in later. 
Goodbye. (Just as he hangs up, 
Miss WiGGaM enters left again. Mr. 
Bowman jumps a little.) 

Miss Wiacaam: Excuse me, Mr. Bow- 
man — I know how busy you are, 
but on my way out I noticed that 
drinking fountain in the south cor- 
rider and I’ve been meaning to men- 
tion it. It squirts. 

Mr. Bowman: Squirts? 

Miss Wiaaam: Yes — and the boys — 
and I regret to say the girls, too, 
sometimes — play with it and it 
makes puddles. 

Mr. Bowman: Dear me. 

Miss Wiaaam: I thought if you’d just 
come and look at it, Mr. Bowman. 
Then you could report it to the 
engineer. 

Mr. Bowman (Rising): Very well, I — 
(He sighs) All right, Miss Wiggam. 
(He crosses left following Miss Wic- 
GAM.) 

Miss Wiaaam: It’s just a little thing, 
Mr. Bowman, but it’s a temptation 
to all the students— and it does 
squirt so. (They go off. There is a 





pause and after a moment JOHNNIE, 
a boy about sixteen, carrying two or 
three textbooks, enters left followed by 
Miss TRAVERS, a pretty young 
teacher. She carries a square white 
envelope.) 

Miss Travers: Johnnie, I don’t like 
making you stay after school and 
bringing you to the principal’s office 
again but — (Breaking off as she 
looks toward desk) Oh, Mr. Bowman 
isn’t here. He must have stepped 
out for a minute, but you’ll just have 
to wait for him. (Motioning) Sit in 
one of those chairs. 

JOHNNIE: Yes, I know. That’s where I 
always sit ... But Miss Travers, you 
don’t understand. I can’t stay after 
school today — I just can’t. I’ve got 
a very important engagement. I 
was to meet someone at Jenkins 


Sweet Shoppe. 
Miss Travers: You'll just have to 
apologize to Sue. 


JOHNNIE: Oh . . . How did you know? 

Miss Travers: I didn’t know, John- 
nie, but just because I’m a teacher 
I’m not deaf, dumb and blind. And 
you should have thought of your 
engagement before you misbehaved 
in history class. (Pulling heart- 
shaped valentine from envelope) This 
valentine had no connection with the 
Wars of the Roses. 

JOHNNIE: I know, Miss Travers, but I 
was looking at it. I was trying to 
think what to write on it. And the 
Wars of the Roses kept reminding 
me of roses are red, violets are blue— 

Miss Travers: And so when I asked 
you what we’d been talking about, 
you recited that silly verse. 

JOHNNIE: It is a silly verse — gee, I 


couldn’t even use it on the valentine. 

Miss Travers (Looking at valentine): 
The valentine has a very nice printed 
verse already. It wasn’t necessary 
to think of another one. 

JOHNNIE: But you don’t understand, 
Miss Travers. I wanted to write 
something personal on it. A girl 
expects — 

Miss Travers: Then you should have 
written it before my history class. 
JOHNNIE: But Miss Travers, it was my 
last class and I was desperate. I was 
going to meet Sue and I hadn’t given 

her a valentine yet — 

Miss Travers: Well, I’m very sorry, 
Johnnie, that I had to take it away 
from you. But now I'll have to ask 
you to give it to Mr. Bowman. You 
show it to him. He'll have to know 
what foolishness you were up to 
when you should have been con- 
centrating on history. 

JOHNNIE: But that’s ancient history, 
Miss Travers. My life, that’s history 
in the making. If I don’t meet Sue— 

Miss Travers (T'rying not to smile): 
As I said, I’m very sorry, Johnnie, 
but you’ll just have to wait for Mr. 
Bowman. I must go now, but I know 
I can trust you. 

JOHNNIE (Sadly): Yeah, it’s too bad, 
but I guess you can, Miss Travers. 
Miss Travers (Slipping valentine back 
in envelope and handing it to him): 
And show him the valentine. And 
tell him you’re to study your history 
— all the assignments on the Wars of 

the Roses. 

JOHNNIE: O.K. (He goes and sits down 
in one of the chairs near desk and 
Miss TrAvERS goes out left. JOHN- 
NIE sighs. He pulls the valentine out 





of the envelope and looks at tt.) 
Women ... They cause more trouble. 
(He shoves it back in the envelope. Mx. 
BowMaN enters left, stops as he sees 
JOHNNIE. JOHNNIE rises) Hello, Mr. 
Bowman. I’m here again. 

Mr. Bowman (As he goes to his desk): 
So I see. 

JOHNNIE: Miss Travers brought me in. 

Mr. Bowman (Smiling): Miss Travers? 
Oh, Miss Travers was in. Well... 
well. 

JOHNNIE: Yes, she said I’m to stay 
here and study my history — oh, 
and she said to give you this. (He 
hands envelope to Mr. BowMan.) 

Mr. Bowman: Oh? (He takes envelope 
and opens it.) 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, Miss Travers said — 

Mr. Bowman (Looking at heart): Why 
— why — this — this is a valentine! 

JOHNNIE: Yes, Mr. Bowman. You 
see — 

Mr. Bowman (Reading verse): My 
heart is yours, forever thine, 
Won’t you be my valentine? 
(Excitedly. Up in the clouds) Why, 
this is wonderful! Wonderfu ! Isn’t 
that a beautiful verse? 

JOHNNIE: Yes, it is nice, isn’t it? 
(Noticing Mr. Bowman has stuffed 
the valentine into his pocket) But are 
you going to keep the valentine? 

Mr. Bowman: Why, certainly I’m 
going to keep it. Of course I’m going 
to keep it. (Rising from desk in a 
daze) And you'll have to excuse me 
— I’ve got an errand — a very im- 
portant errand. I’ll have to go out. 

JOHNNIE: But Mr. Bowman, didn’t 
you hear me say that I had to stay 
after school? 

Mr. Bowman: What’s that? 


JoHNNIE: Yes, I told you. Miss 
Travers wants me to stay in here 
and — 

Mr. Bowman: Dear me. Then I sup- 

_ pose I’ll have to stay too. 

JOHNNIE: Yes. You see, I wasn’t con- 
centrating on my history so she 
brought me in here to you — 

Mr. Bowman: Then you’re under my 
supervision, Johnnie, aren’t you? 
Maybe you could run the errand for 
me. 

JOHNNIE: Well, gee, I’d be glad to, Mr. 
Bowman, but I hope it doesn’t take 
too long. 

Mr. Bowman: No, this is just around 
the corner Jenkins Sweet Shoppe. 
JOHNNIE: Jenkins Sweet Shoppe? Gee, 
Mr. Bowman, that’s where I’m sup- 
posed to be right now if I hadn’t got 

into trouble. 

Mr. Bowman: Oh? Well, you run 
over there — (Taking bill from his 
wallet) Here, take this five dollars — 

JOHNNIE: Yes, Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman: And buy the big box of 
candy — it’s heart-shaped — the 
biggest one they have. 

JOHNNIE: Yes, Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman: Have Mr. Jenkins wrap 
it up nicely and bring it back here 
to me. 

JOHNNIE: Yes, Mr. Bowman. 

CURTAIN 
* * ok 
ScENE 2 

SertinG: Jenkins Sweet Shoppe. 

Ar Rise: Suz, Dororay and HELEN, 
three girls of about sixteen, are seated 
at one of the tables. Two of them have 
sundaes and one is sipping a soft 
drink. Mr. Jenkins is back of the 
counter straightening up things. 





Sue: I just can’t understand what’s 
happened to Johnnie. He was sup- 
posed to meet me here right after 
school. 

Dorortuy: Stop fuming, Sue. Johnnie’s 
always late. Look at the valentine 
Bill gave me — isn’t it gorgeous? 
(She displays a fancy valentine.) 

HE.EN: Did you see what Char ie sent 
me? (She holds up a pretty valen- 
tine) And that’s not all. I think he’s 
getting me a corsage for the party 
tonight. 

Dorotuy: What did you get from 
Johnnie, Sue? 

Sue: Nothing, yet. That’s what worry- 
ing me. But I sort of had an idea he 
might be going to buy me something 
here. 

Dorotuy: Oh, Sue, wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if he got you that big 
heart-shaped box of candy? (They all 
look toward the candy counter.) 

Sue: I’ve been thinking about that. 
Oh, I'd give anything to have it. 

HELEN: Don’t get your hopes up, Sue. 
No boy we know would have that 
much money. 

Sue: Johnnie might have saved up — 
and he said so especially that he 
wanted to meet me here. 

HELEN: But he always meets you here. 

Sue: Just the same, he might get it. 
(She calls to Mr. Jenkins) Oh, Mr. 
Jenkins, you haven’t sold that big 
heart, have you? 

Mr. JENKINS: Well, I can’t rightly say 
I have and I can’t rightly say I 
haven’t, Miss Sue. 

Sur: My goodness. You mean you’re 
holding it for someone? 

Mr. Jenktns: I couldn’t say that 
either. Let me put it this way. I got 


someone interested. Yes, sir. Some- 
one’s mighty interested. 

Sur: Did you hear that, girls? You — 
you couldn’t tell us who it was, 
could you, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins (Wiping counter): No, 
can’t mention no names — that 
wouldn’t be fittin’, but this certain 
party, well, he’s been inquirin’ about 
it — 

Hexen: Oh, Sue, isn’t this exciting? 

Dororuy: It must be Johnnie. 

Sue: Do you really think this — this 
certain party’s going to buy it, Mr. 
Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins: Well, mebbe, yes, mebbe 
no. ’Course I realize it’s an ex- 
pensive item. Lots of fellows been 
askin’ about it, but when I tell ’em 
the price, they just go out lookin’ 
sad. As I say, though, this certain 
party — mentionin’ no names of 
course — he’s really interested. 

Sue (To girls): Oh my, wouldn’t it be 
perfectly super? I’m just so excited. 
I can’t wait for Johnnie to come. 
(Bru and CHARLIE, boys about siz- 
teen, enter right and come toward 
table. The girls are all smiles at the 
sight of them, except for Sun.) 

Bru: Hi, gals. 

Dororay: Bill! 

HELEN: Charlie! 

CuaARLIE: How are you doing, Helen? 
H’llo, Dorothy. H’llo, Sue. (They 
pull chairs over and sit down at table.) 

Sue: Charlie, where’s Johnnie? Didn’t 
he come with you? 

Cuaruize: Johnnie had to stay after 
school. (Calling) Say, Mr. Jenkins. 
How about a couple of cokes? 

Mr. JENKINS: Coming right up. 

Suez: Johnnie had to stay after school 





today when he was supposed to meet 
me? 

Bru: Sure. I guess Miss Travers took 
him to Mr. Bowman’s office. 

Sur (Getting angry): Well! If he doesn’t 
care enough about meeting me to 
stay out of trouble just once — 

Dorotuy: I don’t see how anyone 
could get into trouble with Miss 
Travers. She’s one of the nicest 
teachers we’ve ever had. 

HeEtEN: And so pretty and sweet. 

Bru: Sure, but you see Johnnie was 
fooling around in class. He was — 

Sue: I don’t care what he was doing — 
I’ve a good mind to go on home. 

Dorotuy: Oh, Sue. (Mr. JENKINS 
brings over two glasses with straws and 
sets them on table.) 

Mr. JENKINS: Here are your cokes. 

Buu: O.K., Mr. Jenkins. (Bru and 
CHARLIE hand coins to Mr. JENKINS, 
and he goes back behind the counter 
and rings money up on cash register. 
JOHNNIE enters right, hurriedly.) 

CHARLIE: Sue, look — here’s Johnnie 
now. 

Sur: Johnnie! 

JOHNNIE (Embarrassedly) : Hello, every- 
body — 

Sve: Johnnie, what do you mean by 
being so late? 

JOHNNIE: Gee, I’m sorry, Sue. I 
couldn’t help it, but I haven’t got 
much time now. (He starts to cross 
toward counter.) 

Sue: You haven’t got much time? 
Well, I like that. You keep me wait- 
ing and waiting — 

JOHNNIE (Hesitating): I know — I 
said I was sorry. 

Sue: And you haven’t even given me a 
valentine. 
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JOHNNIE: I know. I would have had 
one for you but something hap- 
pened — 

Sue: That’s just too bad. Well, if you 
don’t care about a date with me, I 
don’t care about a date with you. 
I’m not going to the party with you 
tonight. (She rises.) 

JOHNNIE: Sue, listen, don’t say that. 
You’ve got to go to the party — 
we're going to have a lot of fun — 

Sug (Preparing to leave): You'll have it 
without me. 

JOHNNIE: But Sue, wait — 

Sur: I’ve waited all I’m going to wait 
for you. 

JOHNNIE: Sue, I — I can explain 
everything but we'll have to talk 
later. I’ve got something very im- 
portant to do right now — 

Sue: Oh, you have? Well, so have I. 
I’m going home. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, for gosh sakes. (He 
walks over to counter as Sux starts to 
leave) Mr. Jenkins, I want to buy 
that big box of candy — (He goes 
to downstage end of counter) This one 
right here. (The boys and girls at 
table turn and stare. Sux stops.) 

HELEN: Sue, did you hear that? (Suz 
starts to smile and crosses to counter.) 

Mr. JENKINS: Well — well — well. 
Have you got the money for it, 
Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE: Sure. (Pulling five-dollar bill 
from his pocket) Here it is, Mr. 
Jenkins. And will you wrap it up 
kind of pretty, please? 

Mr. Jenkins: I certainly will, my boy. 
This here’s a fine present for some- 
one. (He starts wrapping candy.) 

Suz (Touching JoHNNIE’s arm, all 
smiles): Oh, Johnnie, to think I could 





have been angry with you — 

JOHNNIE (Turning, surprised): Sue... 
you mean you aren’t angry any 
more? 

Sue: Of course I’m not. 

JOHNNIE: Boy, I’m glad you changed 
your mind. 

Mr. Jenkins (Still wrapping): I'll 
have it ready in a minute, Johnnie. 

Sue: Oh, Johnnie, you’re wonderful, 
you’re just wonderful! 

JOHNNIE: I — I am? 

Mr. JENKINS (Handing box of candy to 
JOHNNIE and then ringing money up 
on cash register): Here you are. 

Sur (Taking box of candy from JoHN- 
NIE): Of course you’re wonderful. To 
think all along you planned to get 
me this wonderful heart! 

JOHNNIE (Trying to get it back): But 
Sue, wait — you don’t understand — 

Sur (Hugging heart to her): Of course I 
understand. You didn’t want me to 
know — you wanted to walk over to 
the table and surprise me — but I 
guessed right away. 

HEtEN: Oh, Sue, it’s just super! 

Dorotay: It’s the most gorgeous val- 
entine any girl ever had. 

Mr. Jenkins: You’ve got right good 
taste, Johnnie. Miss Sue, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if you’ve got the finest 
box of candy to be had in this whole 
town. Yes, sir, a mighty fine present 
it is. 

Sue: It’s wonderful, Mr. Jenkins. Oh, 
Johnnie — 

JOHNNIE: Sue, listen, you’ve got to let 
me explain — 

Sve: Johnnie, you don’t have to. It 
doesn’t matter about your being late 
or anything now. 

JOHNNIE: But about that heart — 


Sue: I love it ! I just love it! I’ve never 
had such a wonderful present in all 
my life. (Miss Travers enters right 
wearing hat and coat now. She carries 
a large white envelope. JOHNNIE and 
Sur are downstage near counter so she 
doesn’t see them right away. The 
other boys and girls smile at her.) 

CHARLIE, Britt, Dorotuy and HELEN: 
Hello, Miss Travers. How are you, 
Miss Travers? 

Miss Travers (Smiling at them): 
Hello, everyone. (She walks toward 
counter) Mr. Jenkins, do you carry 
stamps in here? I have something 
that should be mailed and I didn’t 
want to go to the post office — 

Mr. JENKINS: Well, guess now I could 
oblige you, Miss Travers. 

JOHNNIE (J'urning): Miss Travers. . . . 
Oh, boy! 

Mr. JENKINS (Going on): I always keep 
a few stamps in the cash register — 

Miss Travers (Seeing JOHNNIE): Why 
Johnnie — Johnnie, what are you 
doing here? You’re supposed to be 
staying after school. (She comes 
downstage to JOHNNIE and Suz.) 

JOHNNIE: Gee, Miss Travers, I know, 
but I had to come and buy a box of 
candy — 

Miss Travers (Seeing Sur holding the 
box of candy): You’re in here buying 
valentines when I sent you to the 
principal’s office? 

Sur: Oh, Miss Travers, please — don’t 
be angry with Johnnie. It zs Valen- 
tine’s Day and you see, he’d planned 
to buy me this big heart — 

Miss Travers: Johnnie, I’m certain 
that Mr. Bowman wouldn’t have dis- 
missed you as soon as this — 

JOHNNIE: No, he didn’t dismiss me, 





Miss Travers, but you see — 

Miss Travers: Then you skipped out. 

JoHNNIE: No— no, I didn’t. That is— 

Miss TrRAverRS: You must have, and I 
thought I could trust you. Johnnie, 
this is serious. 

Suge: Oh, Miss Travers, don’t be too 
hard on him. 

Miss Travers: I don’t want to be hard 
on him at all, but I’m afraid we’ll 
have to call Mr. Bowman and let him 
know — 

JOHNNIE: Oh, no, please — don’t do 
that, Miss Travers. 

Miss Travers: You and I will have to 
have a talk, Johnnie. You'll have to 
explain — 

Suge: I — I guess I’d better be going 
then. But oh, Miss Travers, try to 
understand how it is on Valentine’s 
Day. And Johnnie, I just love the 
candy. Thanks so much. 

JOHNNIE: But Sue, wait, you can’t go. 

Sus: But Miss Travers wants to talk to 
you, Johnnie. And I’ve got to get 
home anyway and get my dress ready 
for the party tonight. Wait till you 
see it, Johnnie. (She smiles at him 
and then stops at table where others 
are.) Are you kids coming? 

Hexen: Yes. I guess we’d better be 
going too. 

Bruu: I’m finished. . . . Come along, 
Charlie. (They all rise and start 
toward door. JOHNNIE looks after 
them desperately.) 

Sug: Goodbye, Johnnie. 
tonight. 

JOHNNIE: But Sue — (He gives up, his 
shoulders slumping.) 

CuarutE (As they start out door): Boy, 
I hope Johnnie isn’t in trouble. 

Dororuy: I do, too — oh, Sue — that 


I'll see you 
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wonderful heart. I just can’t believe 
it. 

Sue: I can’t either. 
(They all exit right.) 

Miss Travers (Crossing to one of 
tables): Now, Johnnie, maybe you’ll 
explain to me. Do you want to sit 
down at the table here? 

JOHNNIE (Sadly): I don’t care — all 
right, Miss Travers. (He pulls out a 
chair for her and seats her with her 
back toward the door, then sits down 
opposite her.) 

Mr. JENKINS (Coming over, worriedly) : 
Miss Travers, I s’pose I shouldn’t be 
buttin’ in. I know you're a teacher 
and teachers have got to have rules 
— but I’ve been runnin’ this place 
here near the school a long time and 
seen a lot of young folks come in and 
out, and by an large they ain’t so 
bad. 

Miss Travers: Of course they’re not, 
Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. JENKINS (Putting arm on JoHN- 
NIE’S shoulder): And Johnnie here — 
well, I’ve known him since he was 
knee high to a grasshopper — and 
he’s a mighty fine boy even if he 
don’t use his head much sometimes. 

Miss Travers: I’m sure you're right, 
Mr. Jenkins. Thank you for telling 
me. (Mr. JENKINS goes back to 
counter shaking his head) Johnnie, 
the thing that bothers me is this. I 
thought I could trust you. 

JOHNNIE: But you can, Miss Travers. 
You don’t understand what hap- 
pened. Oh, gosh, what am I going 
to do? I’m in the worst jam — 

Miss Travers: Oh, now, it’s not as bad 
as all that. 

JOHNNIE: It’s worse — it’s much 


I’m so happy. 





worse. 

Miss Travers: Then why did you skip 
out in the first place? 

JOHNNIE: But I didn’t. I’m trying to 
tell you. Mr. Bowman sent me over 
here on an errand — 

Miss Travers: Mr. Bowman? On an 
errand? 

JOHNNIE: Yes. He sent me over to buy 
that big box of candy. 

Miss Travers: But why would Mr. 
Bowman do that? 

JOHNNIE: Why does any fellow want to 
buy a box of candy, Miss Travers? I 
suppose he wanted to give it to 
some girl. 

Miss Travers (Coolly now): To a girl. 
I see. Well, I must say — 

JOHNNIE: Sure, and while I was buying 
it Sue came over and she thought the 
candy was for her — and I couldn’t 
get it away from her. What am I 
going to do now? The candy is gone 
—and the five dollars is gone and 
what am I going to tell Mr. Bowman? 
(Mr. Bowman enters right wearing 
hat and coat.) 

Mr. Bowman: Johnnie, I was begin- 
ning to wonder what happened to 
you — (JOHNNIE rises startled. Mr. 
Bowman breaks off as he sees Miss 
Travers. He takes off his hat, smil- 
ing, a little embarrassed.) Why, 
Miss Travers — Mary... 

Miss Travers: Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman: Did you get the candy 
all right, Johnnie — or was it gone? 

JOHNNIE: It’s gone all right, Mr. 
Bowman, but — 

Miss Travers (Interrupting): Mr. 
Bowman, I recognize that you’re the 
principal of Plainview High School, 
and I suppose I shouldn’t say this, 
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but when I send a boy into your of- 
fice I don’t think you should dis- 
patch him on a foolish errand. 
(JOHNNIE steps upstage a little not 
quite knowing what to do. Mr. Bow- 
MAN steps opposite Miss TRAVERS.) 

Mr. Bowman: But Miss Travers — 
Mary — it wasn’t a foolish errand — 
it was very important. You see, I 
wanted a particular box of candy for 
a particular young lady — 

Miss Travers: I’m not interested in 
whom you wanted it for, Mr. 
Bowman. 

Mr. Bowman: But I — I thought you 
would be. When you sent me that 
valentine — 

Miss Travers: I sent you a valentine? 
What are you talking about? 

Mr. Bowman (Pulling valentine from 
pocket): Why — why this. It says: 
My heart is yours, forever thine, 
Won’t you be my valentine? 

Miss Travers: Ohhh — ohh — and 
you thought I sent — why, that’s 
Johnnie’s valentine. He was going to 
give it to Sue. Johnnie, didn’t you 
explain to Mr. Bowman? 

JOHNNIE: Gee, I tried to, but nobody 
ever lets me explain anything. 

Miss Travers: Mr. Bowman, how 
could you think that I’d give you a 
valentine with a verse like that on it? 
Johnnie was concentrating on this 
valentine instead of his history so I 
told him to give it to you, to show 
you what foolishness he’d been up to. 

Mr. Bowman: I guess Johnnie isn’t the 
only one. You’re right, Miss 
Travers. I did send him on a foolish 
errand. You see, I wanted that big 
heart box for you. 

Miss Travers: For me? You wanted 





it for me? Oh, Phillip. I mean Mr. 
Bowman — 

Mr. Bowman: Yes, but of course you 
aren’t interested in valentines. 

Miss Travers: Oh, but I am. (She 
rises, holding out her envelope) Look, 
in spite of all I said I was sending you 
a valentine. (She hands it to him.) 

Mr. Bowman (Looking at it surprised) : 
Why, it’s — it’s addressed to me. 
(He opens it and looks at it. Then 
smiling) From Guess Who. 

Miss Travers: Yes, it’s not very 
grammatical, but I didn’t want you 
to know it was from me. 

Mr. Bowman: Why on earth not? 

Miss Travers: I didn’t think you’d be 
interested. For weeks you’ve been 
acting so standoffish — 

Mr. Bowman: I’ve been standoffish? I 
asked you to have dinner with me 
and you turned me down — then I 
saw you out with Professor Green — 

Miss Travers: But he’d asked me 
first and I had to be fair to him. I 
kept hoping you’d ask me again — 

Mr. Bowman: How I wanted to — 
but I was afraid — (He breaks off) 
Ah, well, Mary — everything’s all 
right now. 

Miss. TRAvERs: It certainly is . . . Oh, 
Phillip, to think you got me that 
lovely big candy heart — 

JOHNNIE (Interrupting): But Miss 
Travers, have you forgotten? Sue’s 
got it. 

Miss Travers (Turning to JOHNNIE 
and laughing): So she has. 

JOHNNIE: But it isn’t anything to 
laugh about . . . Gee, I feel terrible, 
Mr. Bowman. I was buying the 
heart and then Sue thought it was 
for her and now she’s got it and your 


five dollars is gone. I — I can save 
up and pay you back — 

Mr. Bowman: Oh, I don’t think that 
will be necessary. If you’ll just let 

-me keep this valentine — (He holds 
up original heart intended for Sur) 
buy it from you — 

JOHNNIE: Well, that’s all right, Mr. 
Bowman, but it only cost a quarter. 

Mr. Bowman: It’s been worth five 
dollars to me. In fact, a great deal 
more than that. 

JOHNNIE: Yes, but Miss Travers still 
hasn’t got any heart — 

Mr. Bowman: I know she hasn’t, but I 
think I can find one to give her in its 
place if she’ll have it. 

Miss Travers: Oh, Phillip. (Mr. 
Bowman leans over as though he is 
going to kiss her. Then he remembers 
JOHNNIE. ) 

Mr. Bowman: Uh — Miss Travers, 
don’t you suppose that Johnnie has 
stayed after school long enough? 

Miss Travers (Smiling): Yes, I think 
he has. 

Mr. Bowman: Johnnie, you may be 
excused. 

JOHNNIE: Excused? (Light dawning) 
Oh, you mean excused. (Grinning as 
he goes out right) Well, excuse me. 

Mr. Bowman (Putting hand on Miss 
Travers’ shoulder): Now, Mary — 
to return to this business of the 
hearts — yours and mine — (A little 
embarrassed, Miss Travers looks 
toward Mr. JENKINS.) 

Mr. JENKINS (Smiling): Don’t mind 
me, you two. You’re not the first 
couple I’ve caught kissing in here 
and don’t worry — I never report 
them to the principal. 

THE END 
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Characters 

Captain Tom NELSON 

LIEUTENANT CHARLES NELSON, his 
brother 

JamMEs NELSON, his grandfather 

SERGEANT CONNELY 

GENERAL WASHINGTON 

Mrs. WILSON 

ELLEN MarrtIN 

Time: October 19, 1781. 

Sertinc: A room in Washington’s 
headquarters outside Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia. 

At Rise: Tom is seated at left end of 
table. He is drumming on the table 
idly with a pencil and staring into 
space. CONNELY, at right end of 
table, is busy with official papers. 

Tom: I just can’t make it out. 

ConnELY (Looking up from papers): 
Still curious about that girl, are you, 
Captain? 

Tom: I’m more than curious about her. 
I’m downright worried. 

ConnELy (Leaning back): Well, the 
General isn’t worrying, is he now? 
Brought her right here to head- 
quarters and made Mrs. Wilson give 
her the best room in the house. 

Tom: And Mrs. Wilson isn’t exactly 
pleased about it, either. She told me 
only last night that she was getting 
suspicious. She warned me that I 
had better speak to my brother 
Charles. 

CONNELY 


(Surprised): Lieutenant 


Charles Nelson? Why, he’s one of 
the. most loyal men in the whole 
Army. 

Tom: It’s not a question of his loyalty, 
Sergeant. But he’s too gullible; he 
talks too much, and he’s fallen head 
over heels in love with this Ellen 
Martin. 

ConneELy: After all, I guess we can’t 
blame him for falling for a pretty 
face. And what a way with her that 
gal has! Whenever she comes to 
camp the officers follow her around 
like pet dogs, and the men hang on 
her words like they were listening to 
an angel. 

Tom (Disturbed): When she comes to 
camp? You mean she goes down 
there often? 

ConNELY: Every day, sir. And I tell 
you she has as much freedom as if 
she belonged on the staff. Yesterday 
I saw Colonel Hamilton talking to 
her. He was showing her about and 
explaining how the guns were fired. 

Tom (Puzzled, running his fingers 
through his hair): I just can’t under- 
stand why General Washington 
trusts her so. 

ConnELY: Well, I reckon even the 
General is not old enough to be blind 
to a pretty face. 

Tom: Maybe not, but he’s too wise to 
be deceived easily. (Mrs. WILSON 
enters. CONNELY busies himself with 


the papers.) 





Mrs. Wiison: Good morning, gentle- 
men. (Crosses to Tom’s chair) Is 
your brother about, Captain? 

Tom: I haven’t seen him since break- 
fast. Why? 

Mrs. Wixson: I’m worried about the 
dear boy. 

Tom: He’s not ill, is he? 

Mrs. Witson: I’m afraid it’s worse 
than that, Captain. It’s that hor- 
rible girl that the General treats like 
she was his own daughter. Her and 
her coquettish ways! Thinks she can 
twist a man around her little finger. 
And the worst of it is, she can. 

Tom (Patiently): What has all this to 
do with Charles? 

Mrs. Witson: Everything, Captain. 
Last evening they were sitting in this 
very room, they were — she where 
you are now, and the lieutenant over 
there in the sergeant’s chair. She 
was looking at him with those big 
round eyes of hers and talking baby 
talk to him. Bah! It makes me sick. 
That Ellen Martin is putting our 
very lives in danger. 

Tom: What makes you think so? 

Mrs. Wison: The way she talks; the 
way she gets other people to talk. 
Always prattling about how devoted 
she is to our cause; always calling 
General Washington “my dear Gen- 
eral’’ — as if she owned him. She’s a 
dangerous woman, Captain. Take 
my advice and get your brother out 
of her clutches as soon as you can. 
That mouth of his doesn’t know how 
to stay closed. 

Tom: Do you mean that Charles tells 
her things that he ought to keep to 
himself? 

Mrs. Witson (Emphatically): That I 


do, Captain! 

Tom (Puzzled): But how do you know 
this? 

Mrs. Witson: Just as I was saying, 
yesterday evening they were sitting 
‘here talking, and I just happened to 
be dusting outside that door. (Points 
to door) 

Tom (Smiling): I see. 

Mrs. Wixson: And it just happened 
that my ear was near the keyhole . . . 
I never eavesdrop, Captain. 

Tom: Of course not, Mrs. Wilson! 

Mrs. Wixson: But I couldn’t help 
hearing scraps of the conversation. 
She says to him, “Charlie,” — that’s 
what she calls him — “Charlie,” 
she says, “I’m afraid my dear Gen- 
eral will never take Yorktown.” 
“Why not?” says he. “Because 
Cornwallis is too strong,’’ she says. 
“Suppose he launches an attack. 
What could our small army do?” 
“Tt’s not so small,” says he; “we 
have about sixteen thousand men.” 
And then he went on to tell her all 
about our provisions and equipment. 
I could hardly keep my mouth shut. 
But just then I felt a sneeze coming 
on, and so I hurried out to the 
kitchen. . . . I hope you don’t think 
I’m an eavesdropper, Captain Nel- 
son. 

Tom: I trust such a thought would be 
unworthy of me, Mrs. Wilson 

Mrs. Wiison: Well, I made up my 
mind that I better tell you. (Crosses 
to door) I’ve got to get something for 
the General’s lunch. (Goes out) 

Tom (Shaking his head): What do you 
make of it, Sergeant? 

ConnELy: It looks mighty bad, Cap- 
tain. 


”? 





Tom: If I could only see him for a few 
minutes I might make him listen to 
reason. I’m hoping Grandfather 
Nelson will arrive today. He could 
always influence Charles. 

CoNnNELY (Amazed): Your grandfather? 
Why, he’s in Yorktown — a kind of 
prisoner of General Cornwallis. 
Caught there by our siege, wasn’t he? 

Tom: Yes; but he’s an old man, and 
General Washington asked Corn- 
wallis to send him through the lines. 
Cornwallis has promised to do so 
this morning. (WASHINGTON enters 
with a paper in his hand. Tom and 
CONNELY 77se.) 

WASHINGTON (Crossing to rear of table): 
Be seated, gentlemen. (He sits. 


Tom and ConneE.y sit. Spreading 

paper before him on the table) Has 

your grandfather arrived, Tom? 
Tom: Not yet, sir. I’ve been expecting 


him all morning. 

Wasuineton: Oh, he’ll come all right. 
I’m just as eager to see him as you 
are. I’m eternally grateful to your 
father for the information he has 
given us about Yorktown. He even 
advised us to open fire on that part 
of town in which his own house 
stands. I know you must be terribly 
worried about your grandfather. 

Tom: Do you think Grandfather can 
give you any information, sir? 

WasHINGTON: I’m hoping that he can. 
I should like to know the effect of 
our bombardment, what points of 
military importance have been dam- 
aged, the batteries that have been 
knocked out, and other matters of 
that kind. (Points to paper before 
him) Perhaps he may even be able to 
tell me how much reliance I should 
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place upon this. 

Tom: What is that, if I may ask? 

Wasuineton: A rather plausible re- 
port that Cornwallis is expecting re- 
inforceements. Admiral Digby ar- 
rived in New York several weeks 
ago. He has twenty-three ships of 
the line and about five thousand 
troops. They were to sail on the 
fifth of this month. If they did, they 
should not be far from Yorktown at 
this very moment. 

Tom (Anziously): And if they are? 

WasHineTon (Sighing): If they are, 
I’m afraid I’ve wasted too much 
good ammunition and too many 
brave men. But if they’re not, I’ll 
be directing spring planting at 
Mount Vernon. 

Tom (Eagerly): You mean, General, 
that the war may end right here at 
Yorktown? 

WasHINGTON (Smiling): That’s ex- 
actly what I mean, Tom. If Corn- 
wallis doesn’t receive reinforce- 
ments, I can close the trap on him at 
any moment I please. (James NEL- 
SON enters, leaning on a cane. All 
rise.) 

Wasuineton: My old friend, James 
Nelson. (Crosses to him and shakes 
hands, then assists him to chair.) 

Tom: Grandfather! (Crosses to him and 
throws arm affectionately around his 
shoulder) I haven’t seen you in ten 
months. 

WasHINGTON: What news do you bring 
us? (Returns to his chair) Were you 
able to observe the effect of our 
guns? 

Newson: I can tell you very little, 
General. My own house was struck 
and one of my servants was killed, 





but beyond that I know practically 
nothing. Of course they blindfolded 
me before they conducted me through 
the lines. 

Wasaineton: Of course! (Striking the 
table despondently) What a fool I was 
to think otherwise! (Mrs. WIzson, 
excited, enters.) 

Mrs. Witson: She’s gone, General. 
She’s not — 

WASHINGTON: Calm yourself, Mrs. 
Wilson. What are you talking about? 
Who’s gone? 

Mrs. Witson: That girl — that Ellen 
Martin. I looked in her room. She’s 
not there. She didn’t sleep there last 
night; her bed wasn’t touched. 

WASHINGTON (Smiling): You are un- 
duly alarmed, Mrs. Wilson. Miss 


Martin is under no obligation to 
sleep here, you know. She’s at lib- 


erty to come and go as she pleases. 

Mrs. Wiison: Why doesn’t she come 
and go, then, like a decent human 
being? Why doesn’t she use the 
stairs? 

Wasaineton: And how do you know 
she didn’t use the stairs? 

Mrs. Wiison: Because I would have 
heard her. I was listening for — 
(Confused) I—I mean I was lying 
awake. 

Wasarnerton: Do you happen to know 
how she did leave? 

Mrs. Winson: Of course I know. She 
climbed down from the roof to the 
back porch. I can see the marks of 
her shoes on the damp roof. 

Wasuineron: Oh, well, Mrs. Wilson, I 
wouldn’t worry about it too much. 
Probably just a harmless escapade 
with one of my young officers. She’ll 
come back. I’m glad to see you con- 


cerned about little Ellen Martin. 
I’m afraid I have done you an in- 
justice — I was beginning to think 
you didn’t like her. 

Mrs. Wiison (Realizing that WasuH- 

INGTON is teasing her): Your lunch is 
ready, General. (Crosses to door.) 

WasuHinGTon: Thank you, Mrs. Wil- 
son. (Mrs. WILSON goes out. WASH- 
INGTON rises) I haven’t much appe- 
tite. (Crosses to NELSON’s chair) But 
perhaps you can eat something, Jim. 
We'll have a cup of tea together. 
(NELSON rises. Arm in arm they 
walk to door.) We can talk things 
over. (They go out. Tom and Con- 
NELY look at each other significantly.) 

Tom: I’d give a farm to know where 
Charles is at this moment. Mrs. 
Wilson says he was here late yester- 
day evening. The two of them were 
together. Do you happen to know of 
any business that could have de- 
tained him? 

ConNnELY: I remember he said he had a 
report to finish. 

Tom: Oh, that was of no consequence— 
just a routine matter I asked him to 
attend to. (Rises) He left it in this 
closet. (Crosses to door) I can soon 
find out how much progress he has 
made on that. (Opens door, takes 
some papers from the shelf, turns 
toward audience, and thumbs through 
leaves hurriedly) Just where he was 
at four o’clock yesterday. (Replaces 
papers and closes door) He hasn’t 
added a line. (Crosses to table) Why 
did Ellen Martin have to sneak out 
of this house like a thief in the night? 
(Sits) Why hasn’t Charles reported 
here this morning? 

ConneE Ly: I’d be willing to answer for 





the lieutenant. 
reason for it. 

Tom: Maybe Colonel Hamilton can 
throw some light on this. Sergeant, 
will you go to the Colonel for me and 
ask him if Lieutenant Nelson has 
been with him this morning? 

ConngELY (Rising): Certainly, Captain. 
(Walks to door) I'll see the Colonel at 
once. (Goes out. Mrs. WILSON en- 
ters, a sheet of paper in her hand. 
Crosses to table.) 

Mrs. WIitson (Sitting in chair to right 
of table): I’m glad to find you alone, 
Captain. There’s a little matter I 
must discuss with you. 

Tom: What is it, Mrs. Wilson? 

Mrs. Wixson: I have reason to believe 
that girl left here soon after she went 
upstairs. There’s no use of my going 
to General Washington with this in- 
formation — he’s so completely 
taken in by the wiles of that Ellen 
Martin that he thinks I misjudge 
her. (Looking at Tom significantly) 
And the General’s not the only one 
who thinks that little sinner is a 
saint. 

Tom: Let us not talk in riddles, Mrs. 
Wilson. What clue have you to the 
time of Miss Martin’s departure? 

Mrs. Wixson (Indicating the paper in 
her hand): This. Just listen. (Reads) 
“Forgot to say that I would meet 
you in the morning at the usual 
place, usual time. All my love.”’ 

Tom (Anziously): Any signature? 

Mrs. Wiison (Deliberately): Only the 
initials — C.N. (Hands him the 
paper) 

Tom (Examining papers): It’s his writ- 
ing; there’s no doubt about it. But 
Charles is innocent of any wrong 


There’s some good 
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doing, Mrs. Wilson. I ask you to be- 
lieve that. If he’s guilty of anything, 
it’s falling an easy prey to the de- 
signs of an experienced woman. Will 
you permit me to keep this? 

Mrs. Wixson: Certainly, Captain. I’m 
only glad I got hold of it before it 
fell into her hands. 

Tom (Amazed): You mean — she 
hasn’t seen it? 

Mrs. Wixson: I do indeed! I found it 
poked under her door. That’s how I 
know she must have left here before 
midnight. It was just ten when your 
brother went. I heard the hall clock 
strike. An hour later I locked the 
front door. Sometime between ten 


and eleven the Lieutenant must have 
come back and left that note. If she 
had been in her room at the time she 
could not have helped seeing it. She 


was out of here by eleven last night. 
I think that note ought to comfort 
you, Captain. (Rises.) 

Tom (Perplexed): Comfort me? How? 

Mrs. Wixson: It shows your brother is 
not with her. (Crosses to door) 

Tom: Yes, but there are some disturb- 
ing words here. (Reads) “Usual 
place, usual time.’’ That means they 
have been meeting regularly. (ELLEN 
enters, disguised as an elderly farm 
woman, a basket of sausages, eggs, and 
apples on her arm.) 

ELLEN: It’s the General I want to see. 
(Crosses to chair at left end of table) 
Oh, my bones ache! (Sets basket on 
table) I have brought the General the 
kind of stuff he ordered. (Sits, rub- 
bing her back) And what a time I had 
getting it! One don’t get sausages 
like them every day. 

Mrs. Wixson (Stiffly): I’m Mrs. Wil- 





son. I have charge of provisions for 
the General’s table. What do you 
want? (Walks to rear of table) 

ELLEN: Sorry, ma’am, but I got to see 
the General. He ordered this stuff 
special. I even had to go through 
the lines to get some of it. Right into 
Yorktown I went. And that Corn- 
wallis almost bit my head off. I 
reckon if it hadn’t been for that 
sweet little Ellen Martin I’d be in the 
brig right now. 

Tom (Amazed): Ellen Martin? 
mean — 

Mrs. Wiison: You saw her? In York- 
town? (Sits.) 

ELLEN: Of course I did. I see her every 
time I’m there. And real nice talks 
we have! How she loves General 
Washington! Tears are in her eyes 
every time she says “my dear 
General.”’ 

Mrs. Witson (Looking at Tom sig- 
nificantly): That’s the girl all right. 
That’s her. 

ELLEN: And she’s mighty fond of you, 
Mrs. Wilson. 

Mrs. Witson (Astonished): Fond of 
me? 

ELEN: Indeed she is. Says you are the 
sweetest old lady in the world. 

Mrs. Witson (Brisiling): Old lady, 
indeed! I have a daughter ten years 
younger than Ellen Martin. 

Eten: You should have heard her 
telling General Cornwallis about you. 
She even promised him that she 
would persuade you to be his house- 
keeper after he had won the battle. 

Mrs. Wixson: She did, did she? (Rises) 
Well, I’ll find out if the General can 
see you. (Walks to door) And maybe 
he’ll be more interested in Ellen 
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Martin’s friendship for Cornwallis 
than in sausages. (Goes out.) 

ELLEN (Nodding toward door): Dear old 
soul, ain’t she? Reminds me of my 
own mother. (Claps hand to her 
mouth) Laws’ sake, how I talk! Mrs. 
Wilson wouldn’t like me saying that, 
would she? Seems kind of touchy 
about her age. (Mrs. WILSON en- 
ters, followed by WASHINGTON.) 

Mrs. Wixson: Here she is, General. 
Says you ordered some sausages from 
her. I knew it was a likely story, but 
a 

WasuHinetTon: I did order sausages 
from her. She brings me a special 
kind that I’m very fond of .. . Mrs. 
Wilson, will you see that Mr. Nelson 
has another cup of tea? (Mrs. 
WILSON goes out) Tom, your grand- 
father said there were several mat- 
ters he wanted to discuss with you. 

Tom (Rising): Thank you, General. 
(Walks to door) V’ll join him right 
away. (Goes out. WASHINGTON stands 
at the door a moment, his head bowed, 
listening, then he walks to chair behind 
table and sits.) 

Wasuineton: Well, my dear, did you 
bring me any fine sausages — my 
special kind? 

ELLEN (Lifting a large sausage from her 
basket): Here’s an unusually good 
one, General. (Hands it to him) I 
think you will find it very satisfying. 

WasHINGTON (Breaking sausage and 
drawing out a piece of paper): What’s 
this? (Spreads it on table before him) 
It seems to be your handwriting. 
(Reads) 

ELLEN: It is. That’s a copy of a letter 
General Cornwallis was writing to 
General Clinton. He was called out 





of his office while I was there, and I 
had to scribble down as much as I 
could before he returned. I hope it’s 
legible, General. 

Wasuineton (Smiling): I think I can 
decipher it. Let me read it aloud, to 
make sure. (Reads) ‘‘My situation 
now becomes critical; we dare not 
show a gun to their old batteries, and 
I expect that their new ones will 
open tomorrow morning. The safety 
of the place is, therefore, so pre- 
carious that I cannot recommend 
that the fleet and army should run 
great risk in endeavoring to save us.” 
(Lays paper on desk) Ellen, this is 
marvelous! Do you know what it 
means? The fleet hasn’t arrived. 


(Rises, glances at paper, and repeats) 
“T expect their new ones will open 
tomorrow morning.” 

disappoint the General. 


We musn’t 
(Walks to 
door) I’ll order Colonel Hamilton to 
open fire immediately. (Goes out. 
CHARLES enters.) 

CuHar.es (Seeing ELLEN): Oh, I didn’t 
know you sold things here. Is Mrs. 
Wilson a friend of yours? (Crosses to 
table.) 

ELLEN: Not a very close friend. Gen- 
eral Washington is one of my best 
customers. How that man loves 
sausages! 

CHARLES (Surprised): 
(Laughs) You don’t say! 

ELLEN: He just took the biggest one in 
my basket. (Points to door) He went 
in there with it. Guess he’s having 
Mrs. Wilson cook it. 

Cuaries: Maybe if I hurry I can per- 
suade him to give me a taste. 
(Crosses to door and then turns, sud- 
denly very serious) Say, you haven’t 
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seen a young girl about here, have 
you? 

ELLEN: I’m the only female that’s been 
in this room — unless you count 
Mrs. Wilson. (CHARLES goes out. 
ELLEN arranges the contents of her 
basket. WASHINGTON enters.) 

WASHINGTON (Chuckling): Your young 
friend Charles is much troubled 
about you. (Crosses to table) Thinks 
you are lost — or some other dread- 
ful calamity had befallen you. (Sits) 
He looked so woe-begone that I was 
almost tempted to tell him the truth. 

ELLEN (Sighing): My heart aches for 
the poor boy. You don’t know, 
General, how hard it is to watch the 
man you love suffer. 

Wasuineton: I think I do, my child. 
But I believe I can promise that you 
won’t have to endure it much longer. 
If Cornwallis is in the desperate posi- 
tion which his letter indicates, you 
and I will be going home pretty 
soon. Home! How I love that 
beautiful spot on the Potomac — 
and how long, how very long it seems 
since I have been there. 

ELLEN: And you will explain every- 
thing to Charles? 

Wasuineton: Of course I will! And 
I’ll do more than that: I’ll tell him 
and the nation how much we owe to 
you. But in the meantime, my dear, 
I must exact a promise from you. 

Eien: Anything you ask, General. 

WasHINGTON: Give me your word that 
under no conditions will you reveal 
the nature of your services to me and 
the army. 

ELueN: I promise, General. (Suddenly 
gay) But I must tell you that I 
couldn’t resist having a little fun 





with Mrs. Wilson. (Laughs merrily) 
The poor woman is more convinced 
than ever that Ellen Martin is a 
desperate character. What I have 
suffered for you and the country, 
General! 

WasHINGTON: I’m deeply grateful. 
And now I want you to transform 
yourself into your own charming 
person. Let’s see. (Looks around) 
There are people all over the house 
this morning. I have it. (Points to 
closet door) Go in there and change. 
I'll see that nobody disturbs you. 
(ELLEN rises, crosses to closet, and 
enters, closing the door behind her. 
WASHINGTON turns to papers on the 
table. Tom enters.) 

Tom: A messenger from Colonel Hamil- 
ton, General. He says it is urgent. 
WasuineTon: Thank you. (Rises) I'll 
see him at once. (Crosses to door and 
goes out. Tom walks to right end of 
table, sits, and takes up note found 
under ELLEN’s door. He reads, nerv- 
ously running his fingers through his 

hair. CHARLES enters.) 

Tom (Glancing up): Ah, there you are! 
(Lays down note) A fine time for you 
to be coming here! Where’s that re- 
port I asked you to write? 

CHARLEs: It’s in that closet. (Points 
to closet) But I haven’t finished it. 
(Crosses to chair at left end of table) 
I haven’t been able to keep my mind 
on anything. I’m terribly upset. 

Tom: Terribly upset? About what? 
But maybe I understand. 

CHarRLEs: You couldn’t possibly un- 
derstand. You’ve never been en- 
gaged to a girl and had her disap- 
pear so completely that you could 
find no trace of her. (Sits.) 


Tom (Astounded): Engaged? Charles, 
you can’t mean that you and that — 
that — 

CuaArRLEs: Yes, Ellen and I. Ever since 
last night. I thought myself the 
luckiest man in the world. We were 
so happy — and now I don’t even 
know where she is. 

Tom (Coldly): Perhaps I can help you. 

CHARLES (Eagerly): You — you know 
where she is? (Leaning across table) 
You can tell me where to find her? 

Tom: I suggest that you go into York- 
town. 

Cares (Bewildered): Are you out of 
your mind? Yorktown is in the hands 
of the enemy. (Suddenly alarmed) 
They — they haven’t taken Ellen 
prisoner? Has Cornwallis captured 
her? She’s a civilian; they have no 
right to — 

Tom (Shaking his head): No, Corn- 
wallis hasn’t captured her — per- 
haps she has captivated him, just as 
she has captivated you and others 
who can be taken in by pouting lips 
and flashing eyes and an air of child- 
ish innocence. The only difference is 
that she has given her heart to the 
British cause as she has never — 

CHARLES (Rising, his hands clenched): 
I won’t sit here and hear my future 
wife vilified. If you were not my 
brother, your insinuations would 
force me to — 

Tom (Rising and facing CHARLES across 
the table): I am not insinuating: I am 
stating the facts. We have reason to 
believe that Ellen Martin is a Brit- 
ish spy. We know that she — 

CHARLES (Sinking down to his chair): 
No! It can’t be. I would swear 
that — 





Tom: We know that she is a frequent 
visitor to Yorktown. She hobnobs 
with Cornwallis. 

CHARLES: What evidence have you to 
support this fantastic assumption? 
Tom: She has been seen in Yorktown. 
Not ten minutes ago an honest old 
farm woman sat at this very table 
and told us how she had met Ellen 

Martin there. 

Cuar.es: Is that all? And on the word 
of that disreputable looking creature 
you condemn one of the finest, sweet- 
est, most loyal — 

Tom: General Washington doesn’t 
think her disreputable. He trusts her 
enough to give her a permanent pass 
through our lines. 


CHARLES: I know. I have seen her 


often — a decrepit sausage peddler, 
probably in the last stages of senility, 


who imagines she sees things. 

Tom: I tell you, Ellen Martin is be- 
traying you and your army and your 
country. 

Cxuar.es: I can hardly believe my ears. 
A sensible fellow like you to be be- 
witched by a miserable old hag into 
believing that — 

Tom: Further conversation is useless. 
I can’t convince you. But I can pre- 
vent information getting into the 
hands of the enemy from this office. 
In case that girl comes back here, 
you are to work elsewhere; already 
too much information has been 
babbled into her ears. 

CHARLES (Rising and speaking angrily) : 
You have no right to say such things 
— even if you are my brother. 

Tom: Perhaps not — but as your 
superior officer I have the right to tell 
you to take your report from that 
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closet and finish it somewhere else. 
(Points to closet.) 

CHaARLEs: Very well. (Crosses to closet 
and turns toward Tom, his hand upon 
the door nob) But some day you are 
going to regret your unworthy sus- 
picions. (7'urns to closet) Some day — 
(Opens closet and ELLEN steps out) 
Ellen! What are you doing here? 

Tom (Amazed): I think I can tell you. 
(Sits) That closet is a vantage point 
from which to spy on General Wash- 
ington. The door is thin, and the 
General’s voice carries. And, when 
he leaves the room, it is easy to slip 
out and glance over his corres- 
pondence. 

Cuar.ks (Bitterly): I wish I had never 
lived to see this day! Ellen, won’t — 
won't you say something? 

ELLEN: I am innocent of any wrong 
doing. 

CHarLeEs: Would you not consider it 
wrong to serve the enemies of your 
country? Can—can you explain 
everything? 

ELLEN: I can explain nothing. If you 
can’t trust me, if you can’t take my 
word against the world, it is best we 
reach an understanding once and for 
all. Please consider yourself re- 
leased from any engagement. 

CuHar.es: But, Ellen, can’t you under- 
stand? I want to believe. I’d give 
anything I have to see you prove 
your innocence. I am going to be- 
lieve that you are not guilty until I— . 
(Sees farm woman’s costume on floor 
of closet) What’s this? (Picks up wig, 
basket, and dress, and holds them up) 

Tom: Let me tell you. I see it all now. 
In that garb Ellen Martin posed as a 
farm woman and was able to go back 





and forth through our lines. Even 
General Washington was deceived. 
This woman is a clever British spy. 

CHARLES: No! There must be some 
explanation. Say it isn’t so, Ellen. 
One word from you, and I'll be- 
lieve — no matter what happens. 

ELLEN (Calmly): I have nothing to say. 
(NELSON enters. He stops suddenly 
and stares at ELLEN.) 

Neuson: Haven’t I seen you some- 
where? 

ELLEN (Quietly): Have you? 

NELSON: Where was it? (Places his 
hand to his brow in perplexity) I have 
it now. In Yorktown. Several times. 
Once at Cornwallis’s headquarters. 

Tom: Do you wish any further proof, 
Charles? 

CHARLES: No! (70 Eien) I see you 
now for what you are — a cold, cal- 
culating woman who has used me as 
a tool. Oh, what a fool I have been— 
what a blind, stupid fool! I am 
ashamed of myself for ever loving 
you. (Drops wig, basket, and dress.) 

ELLEN: Thank you. (WASHINGTON en- 
ters, happily excited, waving a slip of 
paper. CONNELY and Mrs. WILSON 
follow.) 

WasHINGToNn: Glorious news, gentle- 
men! Cornwallis has asked my terms 
for the surrender of his army. Our 
flag will fly over Yorktown before 
another dawn. (All ad lib congratu- 
lations: ‘‘The credit is yours, General’’ 
—“We owe it all to you,” ete. 
CHARLES mutters his congratulations, 
but stares at ELLEN like one in a 
trance) What’s the matter, Charles? 
You look as if you’d seen a ghost? 

CuarR.Es (Sadly): I have. I’ve seen the 
ghost of all my hopes. (Pointing to 
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ELLEN) General, this girl is a spy. 
She should be put under arrest. 

WASHINGTON (In feigned amazement): 
Are you a spy, Ellen? 

EELEN: Yes; I am a spy. 

Mrs. Witson: There! She admits it. 
I knew it all along. I’ve been telling 
Captain Nelson that she — 

WasHinetTon: She didn’t have to ad- 
mit it; I already knew it. (All ad lib 
amazement: “Youve known it?” 
“Why didn’t you arrest her?” “Don’t 
let her escape!”’ etc.) One moment, my 
friends! (Raises his hand for silence) 
I haven’t finished. Ellen is my spy. 
You’ve probably noticed my fond- 
ness for sausages. Well, Ellen has 
been supplying me with a special 
kind — stuffed with valuable in- 
formation. We all owe her a debt we 
can never pay. When the future his- 
torian writes the story of this war, he 
should devote an entire chapter to 
sausages and General Washington. 

CuHARLEs: Ellen, can you forgive me? 
I — I have something I must say. 

ELLEN (Walks to center of stage and 
stands facing audience, her back to 
CuaRLEs. She bites her lips to keep 
from laughing): There is nothing 
that you could possibly say that 
would interest me. 

WasuineTon (Playfully): Ah, although 
our war is about over, I see that 
Ellen is still in a state of siege. But I 
sense a capitulation. Ellen, as your 
commanding officer, I order you to 
surrender. Gentlemen, for the last 
time in this war, shall we retreat? 
(Leads way to door. All, with excep- 
tion of ELLEN dnd CHARLES, go out.) 

CHARLES (Crosses to center of stage, 
holding out his arms in supplication): 





But, Ellen, you don’t understand. 
I only — 

ELLEN: You only said I was a cold 
calculating woman. 

CHARLES: But I tell you I didn’t know. 
an 

ELLEN: I should be placed under ar- 
rest, should I? 

Cuares: When I said that, I didn’t — 

ELLEN: And you’re ashamed of ever 
having loved me, are you? 

CuarRLEs: Listen, Ellen, I take it all 
back. I should never have believed 
you a spy. 

ELLEN: I can forgive you for calling me 
a spy. 

Cuares (Delighted): Oh, thank you, 
Ellen. It is generous of you to say — 

ELLEN: But I can never forgive you for 
calling me “a disreputable looking 
creature.” 

CuHaARLEs: But, Ellen, when I said that, 
you were dressed as a farm woman. 
I didn’t think that — 


ELLEN: “‘A decrepit sausage peddler,”’ 
am I? 

CHARLEs: Won’t you listen to reason? 
How was I to know that — 

ELEN: “In the last stages of senility.” 

CuHar.es: I tell you, I was deceived by 
your disguise. Now I realize that — 
that I — 

ELLEN: Could never be happy with “a 
miserable old hag’? 

CHARLES: No; of course I couldn’t. 
But I could be gloriously happy with 
the most beautiful, the most charm- 
ing, the most adorable girl in all the 
world. 

ELLEN (Turning toward him in mock 
surprise): You mean me? 

CuHARLEs: Certainly! You know I do. 

ELLEN: Well, in that case I suppose I 
must obey the orders of my com- 
manding officer. (Stretches her arms 
towards him) I surrender. (She is in 
his arms as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Have a Heart! 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


Characters 

HELEN 

MARJORIE ; in the same class at school 

SUE and special friends 

ToNE (pronounced Toona), Norwegian 
girl, a newcomer to the class and to 
America 

Bert, Helen’s brother, a few years older 
than Helen 

FRANK, his particular pal 

“CuusBsy,” a boy in Helen’s class 

Time: About four o’clock in the after- 
noon, a few days before Valentine’s 
day. 

Serrine: The basement playroom at 
Helen’s home. 

At Rise: A moment after the curtain 
rises, HELEN and MARJorRIp enter 
from right, from door presumably 
opening on the outside. They come in 
and shut the door quickly, then open tt 
and peep out, then shut it and lock it. 
Both girls are attractive and lively. 
They wear school clothes and carry 
books. 

Hexen: I’m glad none of the girls 
caught up with us. You’re the only 
one I wanted to come home with me 
today, Marjorie, because we’ve got 
to keep the party a secret. Besides, 
I don’t want to invite just anybody. 

Marsorts: I know. It was hard to get 
away from the others, though. 

HEEn: I was so afraid that new girl 
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would tag along with us, weren’t 
you? I don’t like her. 

MargsoriE: Me, either. I just can’t 
stand foreigners — to play with, I 
mean. 

HEtEN: Let’s get right to work on our 
Valentine things. We’ve got lots to 
do to get ready for the party. 

Marjorie: All right. (They put their 
books and wraps on chairs.) 

HELEN: Guess we’d better clear one 
end of this table, so we can spread 
out our stuff. 

Margsorie: I’ll do that while you get 
the things. (She pushes the books and 
magazines to one end of the big table. 
HELEN goes to the chest and opens a 
drawer.) 

HELEN: For goodness sake! Bert has 
left a lot of his old snapshots right on 
top of our Valentine things. (She 
takes a big handful of snapshots and 
negatives from the drawer and puts 
them on top of the chest.) 

Marsorig: Helen, I have an idea! 
Let’s ask your brother to bring his 
movie camera to the party and run 
off some of his pictures. That would 
make a big hit, and lots of the kids 
haven’t seen them. 

HELEN: I might do that. I was going 
to ask just people from our class, but 
Bert could be a special guest — sort 
of an entertainer. (Both girls giggle 





at this idea) I know he’ll do it — he’s 

so crazy about that camera. He'll 

probably want Frank to help him. 
ManrsorizE: That’s all right with me! 


Hexen: I didn’t think you’d mind. | 


(They laugh at this. HELEN brings a 
box and a large sheet of red paper and 
puts them on the table; opens box and 
takes out Valentine “makings” — 
red paper hearts and other decora- 
tions, lace paper, etc.) 

Marjorie: Aren’t they pretty? 
adore Valentine’s Day. 

HELEN: We have to make favors and 
decorations. And I have to decide 


I 


whom to invite. (They seat them- 
selves at the table and begin to sort 
over the materials.) 
MarsorizE: I wish we could think of 
something really cute and different. 
HELEN: Well, we can cut out a lot of 


red hearts. We know we'll need 
those. We can use this heart for a 
pattern. (She holds up a red heart 
already cut and takes a patr of scis- 
sors from the box.) 

Maryorie: I’ll do that, and you make 
a list of the people you want to in- 
vite. (HELEN hands MARsorIE the 
scissors and gets a piece of paper and 
a pencil from the desk.) 

Heten: Don’t you think about six 
girls and six boys is about right? 

Marjorie: Yes. Then we can have 
only the ones we like the best. 

Hewen: You and I already make two 
girls. And we’ll ask Janice, of course. 

MarjorigE: We simply have to have 
Ruth and Mary. 

HeteEn: Ruth, I guess. But I don’t like 
Mary. She’s too stuck up. 

Marsorte: I think so, too. How about 
Sue? 
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HELEN: Sue, yes. (She writes) And 
Gladys. Now I'll think of the boys. 
(She thinks a minute and writes a 
name, as MARJORIE cuts out a heart. 
Someone tries to open the outside door, 
then begins to rattle and knock on it 
loudly.) 

Bert (From outside): Hey! Open this 
door! What’s the big idea? 

HELEN: Oh, goodness, there’s Bert. I 
hope he isn’t going to want the play- 
room this afternoon. (She goes to the 
door and opens it.) 

Bert: What have you got the door 
locked for? 

HELEN (Motioning MARJoRIE to cover 
the Valentine things): We’re busy 
about something very secret. 

Bert: Well, I just want to get some of 
my snapshots to show Frank. (He 
and FRANK come in.) 

FRANK: Hi, you all. 

Manrgsorie: Hello, Frank. 

HELEN: Hello. 

Frank: What you doing? 

Heien: Never mind. (Bert goes to the 
chest and opens drawer. FRANK tries 
to pull the newspaper, which Mar- 
JORIE has spread over the Valentine 
things, away. MargoriE holds it 
firm.) 

Frank: Bet I know what it is. 

Marjorie: Bet you don’t. 

HELEN (Trying to push FRANK away): 
Go away, Frank. 

Bert: Where are my pictures I had in 
this drawer? 

HELEN: On top of the chest — they 
were in my drawer. 

Bert: What you going to do with all 
that red cardboard that was in here? 

Frank: Bet you’re making Valentines. 
Don’t forget to send me one. 





HELEN: We'll tell you and Bert, but 
promise not to tell. Marjorie and I 
are going to give a Valentine party 
for some of the girls and boys in our 
class. Only for our special friends. 
But we want you two to come. And, 
Bert, will you run off some of your 
moving pictures? 

MargsorieE: Please do, Bert. It would 
be such fun — and just make the 
party! 

Bert: Maybe. I’ll let you know later. 

Heten: I think you might do it for me 
— your own sister. 

Frank: Maybe he’d rather do it for 
somebody else’s sister. (The boys 
laugh loudly at this.) 

Bert: I’ll let you know later, Helen. 
Depends on what else turns up to 
do that night. Come on up to my 
room, Frank, and I’ll show you the 
prints I made last night. 

MarsoriE (Hopefully): Don’t you 
want to come to the party, Frank? 

FraNK: Who all’s coming? 

MargsoriE: I am! 

Heien: The girls are: Marjorie, Sue, 
Ruth, Janice, and Gladys. We're 
leaving out everybody we don’t like 
especially. (There is a loud knock on 
the door. Bert opens it and Sur and 
“CHUBBY” come in. SvuE is pretty 
and friendly. CHuBBy is fat and 
good-natured.) 

CuusBy: Hey! Can we come in? 

Bert: Sure. 

Heten: Now, Bert! Chubby, why 
don’t you go somewhere else to play? 
Sue, you can stay. We’ve got some- 
thing to tell you. 

Sue: I just came over with Chubby. 
Miss Allen asked him to bring you a 


message. 
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Cuussy: I always get the errands! 
People must think I want to reduce. 

Frank: You get the errands because 
you’re the teacher’s pet. 

Cuussy: I am not! 

HELEN: What’s the message, Chubby? 

Cuussy: Miss Allen asked me to tell 
you she’d appreciate it very much if 
you would do something nice for the 
new girl, to make her feel more at 
home. 

Sue: She said if you took her up, the 
rest of the class would follow suit. 
Cuussy: And that she’d take it as a 
personal favor to her. That’s what 

she said. 

HELEN: I’m not going to bother with 
somebody I hardly know and who 
dresses queer and doesn’t even speak 
correct English. And with a silly 
name — Toona! Do you know how 
she spells it? T-o-n-e! And pro- 
nounces it Toona! Isn’t that crazy? 

Maryorte: I thought I’d die laughing 
when some of the boys started call- 
ing her “tuna fish.”’ 

Sue: She’s not so bad when you get to 
know her. I talked with her at re- 
cess today and I like her. 

HELEN: Well, maybe after the party is 
over, I’ll ask her over here. 

Cuussy: A party? You giving a Val- 
entine party, maybe, Helen? 

HELEN: Oh, dear, now I’ve given the 
secret away. You’re invited Chubby 
and you, too, Sue. And I want you to 
help think up things to do at the 
party, and the decorations, and all. 

CuusBBy: Miss Allen wants you to be 
friendly with the new girl, so why 
don’t you invite her to the party? 

HELEN: This is a very exclusive party, 
Chubby. 





Bert: Come on, Frank. Let’s take 
these pictures up to my room. 

Cuussy: Can I come, too? 

Marsorie: Bert, you and Frank 
haven’t said you’d come to the 
party — and do what we asked you. 

Bert (Getting an idea): I tell you. If 
you'll invite that Norwegian girl, 
I’ll come. I’d like to get to know her, 
so I can take some color pictures of 
her. 

HELEN: Invite Toona? But I don’t 
want to. She’s a perfect stranger 
and so queer. 

Sus: She’s in our class, don’t forget. 
She couldn’t be a stranger, Helen. 

Cuussy: And gosh! She just came 


over to this country. Maybe she’s 
lonesome. 

Sue: She’ll soon talk better and dress 
more like us. I guess she hasn’t had 


a chance to buy clothes over in her 
country. Miss Allen said her father 
died in the war and her mother lost 
nearly everything she had. 

HELEN: My party is just for my special 
friends. I don’t want a foreigner. 
Marjorie: I think Helen is exactly 

right. 

Cuussy: Aw, have a heart! Suppose 
you went over to Norway to live and 
didn’t know anybody? How would 
you feel if the kids over there 
snooted you? 

Suze: What did you say, Chubby? 
That we should have a heart? That 
gives me an idea for the party. 
We'll have Chubby standing at the 
door with a box full of red paper 
hearts, and he’ll say to each one as 
they come in, “Have a heart.’”’ We’ll 
write a fortune on each heart with 
white ink — and they will be the 


favors. 

HeEtEn: That’s a darling idea, Sue. I 
knew you’d think of something dif- 
ferent. 

Bert: Let’s go, Frank. The girls 
have to get ready for their exclusive 
party. 

Frank: O.K. Say, Chubby, would you 
run over to my house and get some- 
thing for me? 

Cuussy: Sure! 

Frank: Come on with Bert and me, 
and I’ll tell you what it is I want. 
(The three boys go out through door at 
left.) 

HELEN: Bert certainly can be mean 
when he wants to. 

Sur: Why don’t you go ahead and in- 
vite Tone? 

HeEteEn: No! For pity’s sake, don’t let’s 
talk about her any more. 

MarsoriE: Who’s going to make up 
the “fortunes” to write on the 
hearts, Sue? 

Sun: Oh, we can think ’em up. How 
many hearts have you cut out? Let 
me help. (She sits at table and begins 
to look over the paper hearts, etc.) 

HELEN (Showing her the list): These 
are the ones I’m going to invite. 

Suz: Why not ask more than this? 
The more the merrier, I say. We 
could have real easy refreshments, 
so as not to bother your mother too 
much. We can chip in for them. 

Hexen: No, if I invite any more, it 
will be harder to leave out the ones 
I don’t like. 

Marsorie (7'o Sug): I guess you’d like 
us to invite the whole class. You’d 
better start on those fortunes. You 
could have one, “You’re going to 
meet a tall, dark stranger.” (The 





girls laugh. Sux takes pencil and 
paper and begins to “think.” After a 
moment during which all three are 
busy with their preparations, CHUBBY 
re-enters from right, and with him is 
Tone, the little Norwegian girl. She 
is blond with very rosy cheeks. Her 
hair 1s in braids. Her clothes are 
shabby. Her speech is fairly correct, 
but labored, and she speaks with an 
accent. CHUBBY beams with good 
nature and importance.) 

CuusBy: I brought Tone over to see 
you. 

HELEN (Gasping): You brought — ! 
You knew we didn’t want — I mean 
that we were busy and can’t play 
with anyone else this afternoon. 

Margorie: Chubby, why did you do 
such a thing? You heard everything 
Helen said. (Tone stands, awkward 
and very much embarrassed, not 
knowing what to say and scarcely un- 
derstanding the situation but sensing 
the unfriendliness.) 

CuusBy: Well, for Pete’s sake! I only 
did as I was told. 

HetEn: I’m sorry, Tone, but we can’t 
play with you this afternoon. 

CuusBy: You stay anyway, Tone. I’ll 
show you some of Bert’s pictures. 
And don’t be mad. 

Tone (Slowly): Iam not mad. But — 
but I do not understand. 

Sug (Going up to Tone): Helen and 
Marjorie are busy this afternoon, 
Tone. Chubby should have known 
that. But I’m not, so will you come 
over to my house? 

Tone (Smiling at Sun): Thank you 
very much. I should like to go to 
your house with you. 

He.en: But you were going to help us, 
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Sue. You know — with the secret! 

Sus: I’ve changed my mind. I think 
Chubby was right and that some- 
body should have a heart around 
here. 

HELEN (Crossly): Maybe I’ll just drop 
the party. It’s no fun any more. 
(Bert and Frank re-enter from the 
left, pretending to be unaware of 
what is going on.) 

Bert: Well, how is the Valentine party 
coming along? Oh, I see you have 
company. Introduce me, somebody. 

Sue: This is Tone, our new classmate. 
She’s just been here for a short while. 
She’s from Norway and she is living 
near here, with some relatives. Tone 
this is Bert, Helen’s brother; and 
Frank, his shadow. (She laughs) 
That means, they go together all the 
time. His shadow, you see? (The 
boys say “‘hello”’ in a friendly fashion. 
TONE thinks a moment.) 

Tone: Shadow. Shadow. Oh, yes, 
(Smiling) I see! 

Frank: We didn’t have the slightest 
idea you were here. Did we, Bert? 
(All three boys burst out laughing. 
TONE doesn’t understand and is more 
embarrassed than ever.) 

Cuussy: That was a good one. You 
didn’t know she was here! You told 
me to bring her over here. 

HELEN: Frank told you to? Why? 

Frank: Just thought it would be a 
good joke. 

HELEN: I think you’re mean. 

MargsorieE: So do I. 

Sue: And 7 think you and Helen are 
very rude. I, for one, don’t want to 
have anything to do with your old 
party. And you boys are rude, too. 
Come on, Tone, let’s go over to my 





house. 

Tone: Yes, I would like to leave here— 
please! 

Marjorie: Wait a minute. Helen 
isn’t really going to give up the 
party, I know she isn’t. Won’t you 
help us with it, Sue? You have such 
good ideas — like that about the 
fortunes. Maybe (Looking hopefully 
at HELEN) — maybe Helen would 
even invite Tone if you would. 

Tone: I would not come to any party, 
thank you. (She begins to cry, getting 
out a large, old-fashioned handker- 
chief from her pocket to cry into.) 

Sue: There, you see? You’ve made her 


cry. 

Cuussy: Gosh, I’m awful sorry, Tone. 
I wasn’t laughing at you. 

FRANK: Me, either. It was just a joke 
we played on Helen and Marjorie. 


Bert: I asked for you to be invited to 
the party. 

Tone (Not crying now, but speaking 
vehemently): In America I am very 
unhappy. It is not like I thought it 
would be. I study hard and learn 
the English from my teacher. But 
the children — they are not good to 
me. They do not care for me. They 
call me names and laugh at me. I 
thought, when I come to America, I 
would be most happy. But I hate the 
school. I will not go any more days 
to the school. 

Sue: Don’t feel that way, Tone. 
Things will be different soon. Say, 
I’ve got an idea. Let’s you and 
Chubby and me give a Valentine 
party for the whole class! We won’t 
leave anybody out. 

Tone: You mean, 7 give a party with 
you? That would be most nice! I 
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can draw and paint — I will help 
make pretty things to hang up in 
the room and give to the children. 

Cuusby: Say! I’m in on it, Sue. We 
can get up a swell party, for our 
whole class. 

Bert: That leaves Frank and me out. 
But we'll help anyway, if you want 
us to. 

Sue: Thanks, Bert. 

Heten: I think you're all mean. 
You’re just ruining my party. 

Marsorie: We haven’t invited any- 
body yet, Helen. Let’s go in with 
Sue and Chubby on their party in- 
stead of giving a small one over here. 

Bert: Drop that “exclusive little af- 
fair,” why don’t you, Helen? 

Suz: It’s so much more like Valentine’s 
Day if everybody is happy. 

HELEN: Well — 

MARrJorIE: Sue’s idea about the hearts 
— you know — will be even more 
fun if there’s a bunch of kids. 

HELEN: Chubby, will you run over to 
Miss Allen’s house and ask her if we 
can give a party in our class on Val- 
entine’s Day? Tell her we’ll do all 
the work. 

Cuussy: Gosh! Another errand! 

Bert: My bike is outside. Use that. 

Cuussy (Starting out right): O.K. 

Suge: And Chubby, be sure to tell her 
that Tone is over here and is going 
to help make Valentines. (CHuBBY 
goes out.) 

FraNK: Come on over to my house, 
Bert. This is the day my mother 
makes cookies. 

Bert: Cookies? Childish things! Lead 
me to ’em! (The boys laugh.) 

FRANK: Bring some of those new snap- 
shots over and show ’em to my folks. 





Bert: Sure thing! (He collects some 
pictures from the chest: picks out one 
and takes it over to Tonn) Maybe 
you'd like to have this picture of the 
school that I took. 

Tone (Fairly overcome by this friendly 
gesture; looks from the picture to 
Bert and back to the picture): Thank 
you very much. It is very, very nice. 

Frank: You must like that old school 
more than I do. 

Tone: Now | like the school, oh, much 
I like it! 

Bert: Say, sometime I'll take your 
picture. (TONE doesn’t know what to 
say to this, and Bert doesn’t want to 
be thanked, anyway) Well, so long, 
you girls. 

FRANK: Be seeing you. (FRANK makes 
one final swoop on the Valentine 
things, causing squeals from the girls; 
then he and Brrr go out, Tone fol- 
lowing them with her eyes.) 

HELEN: Now they’ve gone, we can get 
down to work again. 

Marsorig: There’s more to do than 
ever, if the party is to be for the 
whole class. 

Sure: Come on, Tone, and help. We 
are going to cut a lot of hearts from 
this red paper and write fortunes on 
them. Then some one will pass them 
around the class and say to each 
person, “Have a heart!” That has 
two meanings, you see. (TONE picks 
up one of the paper hearts.) 

Tone: Sometimes my heart is very 
sad because I lose so much, and be- 
cause I leave my country and come 
to strange, new place. (The little girls 
are quiet for a moment.) 

HELEN: I’m sorry I was rude, Tone. 
Will you play with us real often? 
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Tone: Oh, I would so much enjoy to. 
Thank you very much. 

Suz: I’d better begin writing fortunes. 

Tone: Fortunes? What is that? 

Marjorie: Something that is going to 
happen to you. We’ll make them up 
just for fun. Like — “You will go on 
a long journey,” or “You will find a 
lot of money.’’ Things like that. 

Tone: I know what it is you mean. I 
can write something, too. Please 
to hand me the blanket. (They look 
at each other, questioningly.) 

Marjorie (Giggling): She must mean 
sheet! Sheet of paper. 

Tone: I will soon learn to speak the 
English better. Please not to laugh 
at me. 

Maprgorie: I think it’s cute — honestly 
I do, Tone. (ToNE writes something 
on the sheet of paper, which Sux has 
handed her.) 

Tone (Shyly): It is a “fortune” for 
me to get on my Valentine. (She 
hands it to Sun, who reads it aloud.) 

Sur: “America is very nice and school 
is very nice and you are going to be 
very happy.” 

HELEN: That’s a swell fortune and we’ll 
see that it comes true. 

Tone: I am now very happy. 

Marysorie: Well, come on and let’s cut 
out hearts. It'll take a lot to go 
around. (CHuBBy bursts in from 
door right.) 

CuusBy: I met Miss Allen up at the 
corner and she says O.K. for the 
Valentine party for the class. And 
she says she’ll chip in for some eats. 

MargsorigE: That’s wonderful! 

Cuussy: And she wrote a message on 
this piece of paper. (He fishes in his 
pocket) Hope I haven’t lost it. (He 





finds slip of paper and hands it to 
HELEN, who reads it aloud.) 

Heien: “The poet says that kind 
hearts are more than coronets — and 
I say that kind hearts are the loveli- 
est Valentines in the world.” 

Sue: Isn’t our teacher simply adorable? 

Cuussy: I thought up a poem, coming 
over. Want to hear it? (Not waiting 
for a reply) Valentine’s Day comes 
but once a year, And we'll all get 
Valentines, never fear. 


HeteEn: That’s no good, Chubby. 

Marjorie (Laughing): It’s simply 
awful! Let’s chase him out for such 
a terrible poem. (Suz, HELEN and 
MARJORIE jump up and chase 
Cuussy out the door. He resists and 
there 1s much laughter, in which TONE 
joins.) 

Cuussy (As he is finally shoved outside) : 
Aw, have a heart! 


THE END 


Perfect Understanding 


by Maud C. Jackson 


Characters 

Mrs. JANE MARLOWE, a middle-aged 
matron 

RutH MARLOWE, 
daughter 

JEAN MARLowgBE, her teen-age daughter 

Jupy Mariowe, her twelve-year-old, 
Girl Scout daughter 

Mrs. Auuison, friend of Mrs. Mar- 
lowe, a Club and Church worker and 
collector of antiques 

JoE Buack, Mrs. Allison’s handy man 

Puit Tracy, a second-hand-store clerk 

Serrine: The living-room of the Mar- 
lowe’s home. 

At Rise: Ruts and JEAN are alone in 
the room. Ruts ts arranging flowers 
in a bowl on the table. JEAN, seated 
near the window down stage, is prac- 
ticing on her clarinet. Jupy Mar- 
LOWE comes prancing into the Mar- 
lowe living-room with a queer hat 
on her head. RutsH and JEAN turn to 
look at their sister, in wonder and 
consternation. 


her eldest co-ed 


Jupy: Well, what do you think of it? 

Ruts (Perplexed): What is it? 

JEAN (Drily): Looks to me like you’d 
been standing on your head in the 
trash can. 

Jupy (Indignantly): I have not. And 
it’s a hat. We’re supposed to trim a 
crazy hat with anything we have in 
the house and to wear it to the Girl 
Scouts’ picnic today, and this is — 

Ruts (Who has been staring at the hat 
suddenly steps closer and lifts part of 
the strand of beads that dangle over one 
side of the hat): Aren’t these Moth- 
er’s jade beads? (Severely) Did you 
ask Mother if you could use them? 

Jupy: No, but Mom will understand. 
She knows she can trust me. I’ll take 
the best of care of them. (JEAN rises 
and darts to Jupy’s side.) 

JEAN: Ha! Young lady! I thought so. 
Now, you just give me back that 
little cowboy hat. Lonnie Franklin 
gave me that to wear on my sweater 
and I wouldn’t take anything for it. 





Hand it over! 

Jupy: Please, Jean, let me keep it. It 
looks so cunning on my little doll. 
T’ll not lose it, honest I won’t. 

Jean (Threateningly): Well, you’d 
better not. Lonnie would never for- 
give me. 

Ruts (Sternly): How about this red 
ribbon? This looks suspiciously like 
the sash to my new evening dress 
which I’m going to wear to the party. 
(Telephone rings in distance) Oh, 
that telephone! (RutH dashes from 
the room; at the same time a shrill 
whistle outside pierces the air.) 

Jupy: That’s Beth Cady. She was 
coming by for me. I’m going to the 
library with her to take a book back 
before we start on the picnic. Her 
book’s due today. I’ll be there in a 
minute, Beth. Here! (Jupy flings her 
hat on the table beside the vase of 
flowers and rushes outside.) 

JEAN (Stretches and yawns, goes over to 
glower at the sombrero on Jupy’s hat, 
then shrugs her shoulders): Oh, I 
reckon she can’t lose it. It seems to 
be sewed to the doll which seems to 
be sewed to the hat. I believe I’ll go 
and make some fudge. (Exit JEAN by 
an inner door. Mrs. MARLOWE and 
Mrs. ALLISON, a newcomer to Brook- 
dale, enter the room by the front door.) 

Mrs. Auuison (Soberly for her, as she 
is the gushing type): As I was saying, 
Mrs. Marlowe, rearing three daugh- 
ters seems quite — shall I say? — a 
risky adventure in these unsettled 
times. 

Mrs. Martowe (A smile of loving 
tenderness on her face): An adventure, 
yes. But I’d hardly call it any more 
of a risk than our mothers faced in 


our time. Conditions have changed, 
of course. While we worry about car 
wrecks and later hours, our mothers 
worried about runaway horses and 
drownings — 

Mrs. ALLISON: Well, of course, we are 
spared those two worries. There are 
few horsedrawn conveyances any 
more and (Laughing) I doubt if 
there’s a girl living who doesn’t 
know how to swim almost from the 
bassinet up. I'll never forget how 
poor Mamma used to worry every 
time a party of us went boating on 
Lake Constance — that’s the lake 
near my old home in Wisconsin. But 
she would have been horrified if I 
had suggested wearing a bathing 
suit and learning to swim. That 
would have been considered un- 
womanly — 

Mrs. Mar.owE (Laughingly): I know. 
Our mothers were dears, but so old- 
fashioned. (Mrs. ALLISON nods in 
agreement) But my girls and I under- 
stand one another perfectly. It’s so 
good of you, Mrs. Allison, to gather 
up this stuff for the rummage sale. 
And I’m so glad to get it out of the 
way. Here you have it — all in this 
basket. (Picks up basket from floor) 
All except some things I told the girls 
to bring down this morning. (Picks 
up sweater from back of chair) Here’s 
an outgrown sweater of Judy’s. How 
that child does grow out of her 
clothes! It wouldn’t be so bad if 
prices were not so high. It has me 
just a little bit worried. Ruth must 
go on to college, but money is so hard 
to save — 

Mrs. Auuison (Taking Jupy’s hat 
from table): I suppose this old hat 





goes to the rummage sale, too, doesn’t 
it? 

Mrs. MarLoweE (Engrossed in her fi- 
nancial problem, merely glances at 
hat): Oh, yes. (Mrs. ALLISON picks 
up the hat and lays the light sweater 
carefully over it.) 

Mrs. ALLISON (Aside): I wouldn’t let a 
daughter of mine — if I had a daugh- 
ter — wear a monstrosity like that 
to a dog fight. 

Mrs. Marutowe: As I was saying, it 
costs a tremendous amount to send a 
girl to college these days. I’m thank- 
ful Jean has two more years in high 
school. (Mrs. ALLISON, who has been 
gazing absently about the room while 
Mrs. MARLOWE is speaking, sud- 
dently spies the old clock.) 

Mrs. ALLIson (T'rying to keep the eager- 
ness out of her voice): Isn’t that one oi 
those old Seth Thomas clocks that 
runs with weights? 

Mrs. Mar.LoweE: Yes, it is. It belonged 
to my parents. I prize it very highly. 

Mrs. ALLISON (In unfeigned eagerness 
now): My dear! What a find! I’ve 
been looking the country over for 
just such an antique. Would you 
consider selling it? 

Mrs. Mar.towe (Hesitates): Well — 
er — 

Mrs. Auuison: Why, I’d give two hun- 
dred dollars cash for that clock. The 
case looks like (Goes closer and ex- 
amines the case) — I’m sure it is — 
genuine walnut. Oh, I must have 
that clock. I’ll make it three hundred 
dollars. 

Mrs. Maritowe (Jnhales and exhales 
incredulously. Aside): Three hundred 
dollars would be a big help in paying 
Ruth’s expenses at college next year. 
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(Jo Mrs. Auuison) I’ll take it. But 
(Weakly) it seems almost like sacri- 
lege, parting with something that 
belonged to Papa and Mamma. That 
clock seems almost as much a part 
of my childhood as my hands and 
feet or the braces I wore on my teeth. 
I declare, I can’t look the old clock 
in the face. (Her glance falls to the 
well-worn books on the shelf beside the 
clock. Aside) But I still have Pil- 
grim’s Progress, The Royal Path of 
Life and Patriot and Tory. They be- 
longed to Papa and Mamma, too, 
and I’ll never, never part with them. 

Mrs. ALLIson (Puts down basket of 
rummage sale gifts and begins count- 
ing out the money for the clock): There 
you are! (Hands money to Mrs. 
MARLOWE) I can’t take the precious 
old thing with me now, since I’m on 
my way to the rummage salesroom 
downtown, so I’ll phone Joe Black, 
my handy man, to come by and pick 
it up a little later. 

Mrs. Mar.oweE (Hesitantly): I don’t 
know what the girls will say. We’ve 
had old Seth, as they call the clock, 
just always. 

Mrs. Auuison (Briskly): Well, just 
tell them how happy that clock has 
made me and I’m sure everything 
will be all right. Didn’t you say 
something about going to the Red 
Cross sewing room as we were com- 
ing here a while ago? Can’t I drop 
you off there? It is right on my way. 

Mrs. Maritowe: You are very kind. 
Let me see — I don’t want to carry 
all this money with me. I’ll just put 
it in one of these old books. (Slips 
money into book) No one ever touches 
them. 





Mrs. ALLIson (In great good humor): 
Isn’t that the truth? Well, come, my 
dear. I’ll have you at the Red Cross 
rooms in no time. (Exit Mrs. ALLI- 
son and Mrs. Martowe. As the 
outside door closes behind them, Ruta 
re-enters the living-room followed by 
JEAN, who carries a plate of fudge.) 

JEAN (Glancing toward table): Well, 
Judy must have gone on her picnic. 
That crazy hat of hers is gone. I do 
hope she doesn’t lose my sombrero. 

Rutu: And I hope she doesn’t damage 
my red sash. That red number is the 
only party dress I brought home with 
me and I’d be sunk tonight without 
that sash. 

JEAN (Proffering candy): Want a piece 
of fudge? 

Ruts (Hesitatingly selects a piece, holds 
it gingerly between her finger and 
thumb and gravely contemplates it): I 
shouldn’t eat it. You know the say- 
ing, “A minute in the mouth, an 
hour in the stomach and a lifetime 
on the hips.” But — here goes. 
(There is a rap at the outside door.) 

JEAN: Who now? Were you expecting 
callers, Ruth? 

Ruta: Not at this hour and in this 
array. (Drops her hands to her side and 
spreads the housecoat for inspection) 
See who it is, Jeanie. 

JEAN (Sets fudge on table and goes to 
outside door. JEAN helps herself to a 
prece of fudge from time to time) How 
do you do? 

Putt (Outside door): How do you do, 
lady. I’m Phil Tracy, from Paulen’s 
second-hand store. We’re making a 
canvass of the town, looking for dis- 
carded articles. We pay the highest 
prices for old furniture, clothing, 


shoes, books or what have you? 

JEAN (Turns to Rutw. Pui Tracy 
steps inside the door): What do we 
have, Ruth? 

Rutu: We-ll, we’re wearing our old 
clothes and shoes — and using our 
old furniture — 

Put (Who has been looking about the 
room): How about that old clock? 
Up-to-date people like you don’t 
want an old number like this (Pam 
steps nearer the clock) staring them in 
the face. I’ll give you five dollars, 
cash, for it and carry it away myself. 

JEAN: Why don’t we sell the old thing, 
Ruth? I’m sure Mother won’t care, 
especially when we are going to give 
her an electric one for Mother’s Day. 

Ruta: It’s O.K. by me. I never did like 
the old thing, but our mother’s old- 
fashioned and would never part with 
it. Why don’t you buy those old 
books, too? Nobody ever reads 
them — not even Mother. 

Putt (Squints at the titles of the old 
books): Pilgrim’s Progress, The Royal 
Path of Life, Patriot and Tory. Well, 
ladies, we don’t have much call for 
such books these days. If they were 
confessions or comics now — 

JEAN: Oh, come, now. The junk paper 
in them ought to make them worth a 
dime apiece. 

Put (Cockily): O.K. Sold. Let me see, 
I owe you five dollars and thirty 
cents, isn’t that right? 

JEAN: Right by my arithmetic. (Pam 
counts out the money, hands it to 
JEAN, takes clock down and tucks it 
under one arm. JEAN hands him the 
books which he tucks under the other 
arm, then holds the outside door open 
for his departure.) 





Put (Turns at door): Well, goodbye, 
ladies. 

Jean: Goodbye. (Turns toward Ruta 
who is soberly gazing at the vacant 
place on the mantel.) 

Ruta: I sort of miss old Seth. I wonder 
if Mother will care — 

JEAN (Brusquely): Of course she won’t. 
(Seats herself and surreptitiously 
glances at mantel. There is another 
loud rap at the outside door) My, but 
aren’t we popular today! It’s your 
turn to answer the door, Ruth. 

Rutu (Grumbling): Who now? (Opens 
door.) 

JoE (Outside): I’m Joe Black. Mrs. 
Allison asked me to come by and get 
the old clock. 

JEAN (Surprised): The clock! 

Ruts (Bewildered): Say, what is this? 
The clock is gone — 

Mrs. MaArLowE (Outside the room): 
Oh, did Mrs. Allison stop by for it? 
(Mrs. Mariowe enters the room 
followed by Jon Buack.) 

Ruta (Impatiently): What are you 
talking about, Mother? We haven’t 
seen Mrs. Allison. 

JEAN: Phil Tracy from Paulen’s second- 
hand store was here and we sold 
him that ugly old clock for five dol- 
lars. He bought these old books of 
yours, too, for a dime apiece — 

Mrs. Maritowe (Aghast): Oh, no! 
(Puts her hand to her head, sinks to a 
chair and eyes her daughters in stupe- 
faction.) 

Rutu: Quick, Jean. Some water. She’s 
going to faint. (JEAN glances wildly 
about, seizes the vase of flowers and is 
in the act of hurling the contents into 
her mother’s face. Rutu restrains her. 
Jupy comes dashing wildly into the 
room.) 
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Jupy: My hat! Where’s my hat? 
Beth’s mother is going to take us out 
to the picnic grounds and she’s wait- 
ing outside for us in her car. Well, 
(Impatiently to JEAN, who is slowly 
returning the vase of flowers to the 
table) what have you done with it? 

JEAN: We haven’t seen it. You left it 
on the table here, where you leave all 
your other belongings. 

Mrs. MarLowE (Rousing herself, asks 
weakly): Do you mean that odd hat 
that was lying on the table there 
earlier today? 

Jupy (Impatiently): I do. It’s the one I 
trimmed for our picnic. Quick, 
where is it, Mom? 

Mrs. Mariowe (Falteringly): That 
must be — the one, she — Mrs. 
Allison — picked up to take — to 
the rummage sale — down in the 
Barnes building, along with your 
sweater and — 

JEAN (Clasping her hands despairingly) : 
Oh, my sombrero! 

Ruts: And my sash! 

Jean: And Mother’s jade beads! 

Jupy (Frantically): And my little doll! 
(Jorn Buiack stands looking from one 
to the other of the Marlowe girls in 
open-mouthed bewilderment. Mrs. 
Mar.owe regards them in bewilder- 
ment, also.) 

Mrs. AuLIson (Cheerfully, just outside 
the door): Ah, there you are, Joe. 
(Enters the room) I’m glad you came 
for the clock. I wouldn’t trust it in 
the hands of a stranger. Get the 
clock now, and we’ll hurry on home. 
It’s past Mr. Allison’s lunch time. 

Jon: I’m sorry, ma’am, but there 
doesn’t seem to be any clock. It 
seems like the second-hand man beat 
you to it — 





Mrs. ALLISON (Her eyes blazing in in- 
dignation): What! (To Mrs. Mar- 
LOWE) You dared to sell my clock, 
after you discovered its value, and 
after I paid cash for it — 

Jupy (Indignantly to Mrs. ALuison): 
And you dared to take my hat with 
Jean’s sombrero, Ruth’s sash, Moth- 
er’s jade beads and my doll down to 
your rummage sale — 

Mrs. Maritowe (Beginning to think 
coherently): My jade beads! You 
had my jade beads on that hat? 
Judy, how could you? 

Jupy (Humbly): I was taking the best 
of care of them. I didn’t think you’d 


care. 
Mrs. Martowe: And you, Jean and 
Ruth, sold the clock without consult- 
ing me, after Mrs. Allison had bought 
and paid for it! I put the three hun- 
dred dollars she gave me in the Royal 


Path of Life and now it’s gone — 

JEAN and Ruts: What! 

Mrs. AuuIson (Half-reproachfully, half 
laughing): And you, Jane Marlowe, 
and your daughters have always un- 
derstood one another perfectly. 
(Turns to Jupy) Come, Judy, I’m 
going straight down to that second- 
hand store. We’ll stop and get your 
hat on the way. I doubt if it’s been 
sold yet. 

Jean: Here’s the money Phil Tracy 
paid for the clock and the books. Five 
dollars and thirty cents. (Hands 
money to Mrs. ALLISON.) 

Mrs. ALLIson: Let’s hope he’ll be hon- 
est enough to return those things. 
Come; Joe. (Exit Mrs. ALLIson, 
Jupy and Jor.) 

JEAN (Miserably): What if Judy’s hat 
has been sold to some stranger? I’ll 
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never get my sombrero back. 

Ruta: And the party tonight will be 
ruined for me without that red sash. 

Mrs. Martowe: Oh, dear, oh, dear! I 
wonder if Phil Tracy has found that 
three hundred dollars in The Royal 
Path of Life! He might claim it for 
his own since he bought and paid for 
the book it was in. And he may not 
let Mrs. Allison have the clock. He 
might have been aware of its value 
when he bought it. If he doesn’t let 
her have the clock, I’ll have to pay 
for it. And if he claims the three hun- 
dred dollars, goodness knows where 
T’ll get the money for Mrs. Allison. If 
he keeps Old Seth and the money, 
too, Ruth, goodness knows where 
we'll get the money to send you to 
college next year. 

Rutu (Anziously): Mother, I'll die, 
positively die if I have to quit school. 

JEAN: Yow’ll die! And over nothing 
worse than having to quit school! 
What about me? Lonnie Franklin 
made me promise I wouldn’t part 
with that sombrero as long as I — 
er, liked him better than any other 
boy out at high school. And now — 

Ruts (Sharply): That silly sombrero! 
That crazy gadget and the whole 
Franklin family aren’t worth a year 
at college. 

JEAN (Crossly, as she flings herself into 
a chair): Is that so? I suppose — 
Ruta (Quickly): I’ve just remembered, 
folks. We haven’t had lunch yet. 
JEAN (Somberly): I’m not a speck 

hungry. 

Ruta: No wonder, after stuffing your- 
self with fudge all morning. Well, I 
only ate one piece — remember? And 
party or no party, I am hungry. 





How about you, Mom? 

Mrs. Maritowe (Dejectedly): I don’t 
feel like I could ever eat again. 

Ruts (Trying to sound cheerful as she 
walks toward inner door): Oh, come 
now. A cup of hot tea and a cheese 
sandwich, finished off by some of 
Jean’s fudge, will pep you up no end. 
Come and help me, Jean. We'll 
serve Mom some lunch in a jiffy, 
right in here. 

JEAN (Grumbling, as she rises to join 
Rutu): I must say you get over 
things in a hurry. How anyone can 
eat at a time like this — 

Ruts (Aside): Don’t be dumb all your 
life, Jean. Can’t you see how upset 
Mom is? We've got to do something 
to get her mind off her worries — 

Mrs. MArLowe (Rouses herself): Were 
you speaking to me, Ruth? 

Ruts (Brightly): No, Mother. Just 
trying to prove to Jean that folks, 
like animals, need food when they 
get cross and begin snapping at each 
other. Come, Jean. (Exit Ruts and 
JEAN. Mrs. MARLOWE rises and 
walks slowly over to the mantel where 
she pauses to gaze sadly at the vacant 
spot where Old Seth stood.) 

Mrs. Mariowe: It was wrong — I 
know now it was wrong — to part 
with that dear, old clock. Mamma 
and Papa would never forgive me if 
they knew. Oh, I hope Phil Tracy 
lets Mrs. Allison have it. (She re- 
turns to her chair and sinks dejectedly 
into the place she has vacated) And I 
do hope he hasn’t found that money. 
(Enter Rutu somewhat later with tray 
containing tea things, followed by 
JEAN with plate of sandwiches. Just 
then Jupy bounds into the room with 


the crazy hat atop her head. JEAN and 
Ruta glance anxiously toward its 
trimmings and breathe huge sighs of 
relief when they see its trimmings are 
intact. Jupy dumps three old books 
into Mrs. MARLOWE’s lap.) 

Jupy: Well, here I am, folks. (Ruta 
quickly deposits tray on piano bench. 
Both she and JEAN turn anxiously 
toward their mother. Mrs. MARLOWE 
feverishly flips the pages of one of the 
books and finds the money which she 
joyfully holds aloft for the others to 
see.) 

Mrs. MarioweE (Fervently): Thank 
heaven, it is all here. And did Phil 
Tracy let Mrs. Allison have the 
clock, Judy? 

Jupy (Indifferently): Of course. He 
was glad to get his money back. He 
said he’d been gypped because the 
old thing wouldn’t run. (Szdling 
toward the door) Now, goodbye, 
family. 

Mrs. Mar.towe (Anziously): Judy, 
you will be careful not to lose those 
jade beads. 

JeaN: And my sombrero. 

Ruta: And my red sash. 

Jupy (Impatiently): Yes, yes, yes. I'll 
be careful of everything and I won’t 
lose anything. Now, if you’re all 
satisfied, I’ll be off. I’m already late 
for the picnic. So — for the second, 
and last time, goodbye. (Exit Jupy, 
Mrs. Mariowe and girls calling 
after her: “Goodbye, Judy. Goodbye, 
goodbye.”’) 

Mrs. Martowe (70 Ruts): And now 
for that cup of tea. I believe I really 
am hungry after all. (RutH and 
JEAN start to serve their mother.) 

THE END 





The Barefoot Boy 


by Mary Peacock 


Characters 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, a youth in 
his late teens 

Mary WairtiEr, his sister 

MorHEerR WHITTIER 

FaTHER WHITTIER 

Wittiam Lioyp GARRISON, 
years older than John 

ScEnE 1 

SeTtine: The lawn of the Whittier 
home in Haverhill, Mass. 

TimE: Summer, 1826. 

At Rise: Under the shade of a tree a 
barefoot boy sits dreaming. He is 
propped against the tree, his hands 
folded back of his head, hig long legs 
crossed. By his side, on the grass, ts a 
scrap of paper and a pencil. A girl ap- 
proaches, running lightly. 

Mary: John! I thought I’d find thee 
here! 

Joun (Turning his head lazily): And 
where could I better be, Mary? 
After all, ’tis the noon hour, and 
Father is still at the house. As soon 
as I finished my dinner, I slipped 
away. 

Mary (Understandingly): I know .. . 
thee likes to have a little time alone 
to think, and to write. (She looks at 
the paper on the ground eagerly) John! 
Has thee written another poem? 
And may I read it, please? 

JoHN (Reaching for the paper): Per- 
haps I’d best read it to thee, Mary. 
This scribbling of mine is hard even 
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for me to decipher. Is thee sure 
thee’d like to hear it? 

Mary: Of course, John! The trouble is, 
thee is just too modest. (She sits 
down near her brother, smooths her 
dress carefully) There now — I’m all 
settled! 

JoHN (Doubifully): Well, it isn’t very 
good, still — 

Moruer (Off, calling): John . . 
John! 

JoHN: Now Mother is calling — I shall 
have to put it away. (Louder) Yes, 
Mother, I am here by the birch tree! 

Mary: Why doesn’t thee want Mother 
and Father Whittier to know about 
thy poems? Why must they be hid- 
den away from everyone but me? 

JoHN: Because I’m not too sure that 
Mother and Father would quite un- 
derstand, or approve. But as for 
thee, Mary — thee encourages me in 
this foolishness. But quick now, 
Mother is coming. Here, tuck this 
away in thy apron pocket! 

MoruHeErR (Approaching in some excite- 
ment): John — Mary — thee could 
never guess what has happened! 
(She holds up a letter in her hand) A 
letter from Boston came on the noon 
post! 

Mary (Jumping up): From Cousin 
Nathaniel Green? 

Moruer: No, from his wife. 

JoHn: Why is she writing? I hope it 
isn’t bad news — 


. oh 





Moruer: The most surprising thing! 
She wants thee, John, to come for a 
visit, and spend a week at her home. 
A whole week — think of it! 

Mary (Peering anxiously over her 
MorueEr’s shoulder): Is thee quite 
sure she said only John, Mother? 
Do look again, and see if there isn’t 
some mention of me! 

Moruer (Shaking her head positively): 
No, Mary, it is John whom she is in- 
viting. And it is high time that he 
was getting to the city, too — a lad 
his age never having been away from 
Haverhill, except to Meeting! 

JouHn (Protesting): But I love it here, 
Mother! (Dreamily) There’s the 
snow in wintertime ...so deep and 
white and still . . . the fields of pump- 
kins ripening in the Autumn sun- 
light... 

Moruer (Surprised): Why, John! 


Joun (Startled): I. . . I was forgetting 
myself. 
Moruer: Why thee sounds almost as if 


thee were making a poem! Some- 
times I wonder . . . but wait, here 
comes thy Father — he will have a 
word to say. 

Mary (Running to meet her Fatuer, 
breathlessly): Oh Father! Isn’t it 
fine that our John is going to Bos- 
ton? 

Fatuer (Coming to join the group): 
Here, here, my child, who says that 
John is off to the city? 

Mary: But he has an invitation to 
Cousin Nathaniel’s. Surely thee will 
let him go! 

Fatuer: That, I think, is for John to 
decide. (Turning to his son) Well, my 
son, would thee like to see the sights 
of Boston? 


Joun: I have no great desire to travel, 
Father. Yet if Mother and thee 
think it wise — 

MoruHER (Firmly): I will write at once, 
and say that John will come by 
coach, on next Third Day. 

Mary: But does thee think he can be 
ready so soon, Mother? 

Moruer: What does thee mean, child 
... ready? 

Mary: His clothes, Mother! Thee 
can’t send John away to the city to 
visit such grand folks as our Cousins 
with nothing but his old homespun 
suit to wear! And without any but- 
tons, too! The people in Boston 
might even laugh at him! 

Moruer (Troubled): I hadn’t thought 
of that. Perhaps thee is right, Mary. 
Father, does thee think that John 
should have a suit with boughten 
buttons? 

Fatuer (Frowning): I don’t much hold 
to buttons, thee knows. What is 
good enough for a Friend in Haver- 
hill is good enough for one in Boston. 

Mary: Please, Father, just this once! 
I couldn’t bear for John to go to Bos- 
ton without buttons! 

Moruenr: I think perhaps she is right. 
Our John is a young man now, and 
surely wise enough not to let but- 
tons turn his thoughts too much to 
worldly things. 

FatHer (Whimsically): Well, John, 
women have a way with them, as 
thee will learn soon enough, once 
thee has fallen in love with one of 
the charming creatures. A new suit 
it shall be — with buttons! 

JouHn: Thank thee, Father. It isn’t 
that I am ashamed of my homespun, 
I want thee to understand . . . 





Fatuer: Of course, Son. But I must 
get back to the fields — thee, too, 
John. I shall need thy help — 
don’t tarry too long! (E zit.) 

Moruer: And I must write the letter, 
so it will get off on the next post. 
Coming, Mary? The dishes are yet 
to be done — 

Mary: In a moment, Mother. (Ezit 
Moruer, leaving JoHN and Mary 
together. Mary turns to her brother.) 
Oh, isn’t thee excited, John? 

JOHN: Perhaps, a little. Mary, promise 
me something, will thee? 

Mary: Of course, John. What is it? 

JoHN: Just that thee will take good 
care of my poems while I am away. 
Thee may read them, but remem- 
ber — no one else! 

Mary (Solemnly): Vl take care of 
them, John. 

Joun: Now I must go and help Father 
—he will be needing me. (Moves 
away, calls back) Don’t forget, 
Mary! (Exit JoHN.) 

Mary (Calling): I won’t! (She takes the 
paper from her apron pocket, and 
stands reading it silently) Why .. . 
why it’s beautiful! So beautiful that 
I wish everyone might read it! (Sud- 
denly) I wonder! Would I dare? 
(Hurrying) If I should send it away 
to a paper .. . perhaps the Free Press 
that everybody reads. .. . I know! I'll 
send it...I really will . . . while 
John is away in Boston! 

CURTAIN 
* * + 
ScENE 2 

Serrina: The same. Several weeks later. 

At Risz: Youne JoHN WHITTIER 7s 
sitting under the birch tree again, with 
his sister Mary. He is in working 
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clothes, and is barefoot, as before. 

JOHN (Stretching): How good it feels to 
breathe the country air again . . . to 
be able to get out of that fine but- 
toned suit . . . to take off my shoes 
and wiggle my toes all I please! 

Mary (Laughing): Oh, John, some- 
times I’m afraid thee will never grow 
up to be a dignified gentleman. 
Thee will always be just a barefoot 
country boy. Tell me, didn’t thee 
like Boston at all? 

JouN: Oh yes, in a way. Our Cousin’s 
house was very grand, and there was 
always a great deal of company 
about. 

Mary: And the stores, John, tell me 
about them! 

JoHN: They were very large, Mary, and 
far too crowded. Just as I would 
start to look at some beautiful thing 
on display, I would feel myself being 
jostled about. It seemed as if no one 
stood in one spot more than a min- 
ute. Why even on the streets, Mary, 
one could hardly walk in peace! 

Mary: Were there so many people, 
John? 

Joun (Sighing): Thousands and thou- 
sands .. . and every single one in a 
hurry. I tell thee, Mary, after the 
quiet and peace of Haverhill, the 
noise and bustle was almost more 
than I could bear. 

Mary: Thy suit, John — thy beautiful 
suit! Did no one even notice it? 

JoHn: Not a person. Why, Mary, all 
the men wore buttons. I had no 
reason to be proud of mine. 

Mary: But surely at our Cousin’s 
house thee could find some peace! 
Joun: No, not even there. One after- 

noon, as I was having tea with her 





company, they actually begged me to 
go with them to the theatre. Can 
thee believe it, Mary? 

Mary (Breathlessly): The theatre! Oh, 
John! And did thee go? 

JouN (Sternly): Mary, for shame! I, a 
Friend, attend the theatre? Why 
I would never have dared to show my 
face in Meeting again! Sh... here 
comes Father now. What would he 
have said had I gone? 

FatHer (Approaching): Well, John, 
’tis good to have thee back. The 
same John, too, without any grand 
city manners. The work has suffered 
while you were away — just look at 
that stone fence over there — (Point- 
ing) how badly it wants mending! 

JouHn (Walking over toward the stones): 
Well, Father, I’m ready to begin. 
(JoHN and his FaTHER begin picking 
up the stones, piling them into a low 
rock wall.) 

Mary: Why look, Mother is coming! 
Has the post already arrived? 

Moruer (Approaching): A letter for 
thee, Father, and the Free Press. 

Mary (Eagerly): The Free Press . . . 
let me see it! 

JoHN (Leaving his work and coming 
over): I can leave my work long 
enough to see the front page, surely. 
(MoruHeEr hands the paper to Mary. 
She and JoHN open it together and 
scan the page.) 

JoHn (Unbelievingly): Why . . . 
Mary! (He looks closer.) 

Mary (Happily): Oh he did print it . . . 
he did—he did! Mother . 
Father ... see! It’s a poem by our 
John. I sent it while he was away 
and here it is, on the very front page! 
Oh John, I am so proud of thee! 


why, 
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JoHN: Mary, thee shouldn’t have — 
still — 

Moruer: Our John, a poet? Somehow 
I always thought he had a turn of 
mind that way! 

Fatuer: Well, John, thee has com- 
pletely surprised me. (Reading) And 
it’s really rather good, too. Con- 
gratulations, Son. Why hadn’t thee 
told us of thy writing? 

Joun: I was afraid thee might think it 
a wasteful pastime, Father, when 
there is so much work to be done. 

Fatuer: There is a time for work, my 
Son, and a time for thinking. At 
present, there is still the fence to 
mend. (7'urns, as if to go.) 

Mary: Wait, Father — who is this 
coming? (She puts her hand over her 
eyes and scans.) 

Moru_er (Also looking): It appears to 
be a stranger. 

Mary: Perhaps we can direct him on 
his way. 

GARRISON (Approaching): Good day, 
friends! 

Fatuer: The same to thee, my friend. 

Garrison: I am looking for a family 
called Whittier — a young man in 
particular who signs himself “John 
Greenleaf Whittier.” 

FatHer: We are the Whittiers, and 
this is my son, John. Can we be of 
some service? 

GaRRISON (Clasping JoHN’s hand): 
Well! So this is our new poet! Let 
me congratulate you, John, on your 
verse in the Free Press. I am Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, the publisher. 

JoHn: Why . . . why thee is scarcely 
any older than I! I had thought... 

Garrison: That I was an old man 
with a white beard, perhaps? (He 





laughs) No, John, I am young — 
like yourself — perhaps only a few 
years older. And our cause is young 

. it needs youth to help it fight 
along . . . youth with a vision, John, 
like yours. 

FarTHEr: We are honored to meet thee. 
This is my wife, and this is my 
daughter, Mary. It was she who sent 
John’s verse to thee — without her 
brother’s knowledge. (GARRISON bows 
to Moruer Whairttier, and pats 
Mary on the shoulder.) 

Garrison: Good girl! (He turns back to 
FaTHER WHITTIER) This young man 
of yours should have more schooling, 
Friend Whittier. 

JoHN: Perhaps I could attend the 
Haverhill Academy, for a while, at 
least. 

FatTHer: But that requires money, 
Son, and thee knows how scarce it is 
with us. 

JouN: If only thee could spare me for a 
while here at home, I could earn it! 
Our good friend, the cobbler in the 
village, has offered many times to 
teach me the art of shoe making. 
Perhaps if I learned a trade — 

FatuHEr: So he has. I had quite for- 
gotten. 

GaRRISON: With such a gift as John 
possesses, Friend Whittier, every 
effort should be made to give him 
the best possible education. Some- 
day, he may be one of our great 
American poets — then the name of 
Whittier shall live forever! 

Mary: Oh, John, I always told thee so! 

Faruer: We are grateful to thee for 
printing my son’s poem, and for com- 
ing here to visit us. If thee will come 
with us to the house, the women folk 


will find some refreshment for thee. 

Garrison: Not today, Friend Whit- 
tier — I must be on my way. As for 
you, John, I shall look for more of 
your verses, and we shall surely meet 
again. (They shake hands and Gar- 
RISON exits.) 

FatHer (Looking after him): Well, 
John, we will see what we can do. 

MorueEnr: It is nearly dinner time — I 
must be busy. 

FatHer: Somehow, I have lost all 
heart for mending fences. I will come 
with thee. (They exit together.) 

Mary: Thee isn’t angry, John — that I 
sent thy poem to him? 

JoHN (Smiling): I told thee to take 
good care of it and thee did! Now I 
must work very hard and go to the 
Academy, learn all I can — and 
then, some day, I may write poems 
that will really make thee proud of 
me! 

Mary: What will thee write about, 
John? 

Joun: My poems will sing of freedom 
...and of God . . . of barefoot boys, 
like myself, Mary, and girls like 
thee. They will sing of fragrant hay, 
. . . the crisp cold and the cheery 
hearth . . . I will sing of home, Mary! 

Mary: And all the world will read and 
say “Truly John Greenleaf Whittier 
is a great poet!” 

Joun: But not yet... not yet. Fora 
little while, I must be content to be 
just what I am . . . a youth who has 
much to learn. What is it thee has so 
often called me? Just a barefoot 
country boy! (They smile at each 
other, and catch hands, as the curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 








The Little Clown Who Forgot 
How Io Laugh 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
LirtTLE CLOWN 
THREE GIRLS 
Fat Man 
Two Boys 
Wise Man 
Sour Facep WoMAN 
Litre Lost GirL 

SertinG: The side of the road outside a 
town. 

At Rise: LirrLe CLown is silting on a 
log under a tree, head in hands. Some 
little GrrLs come down the road from 
the left, bouncing a ball to each other 
as they walk along. They stop and 
look at LirrLE CLown. 

lst Girt: Why, he must be a Clown 
from the circus over there. 

2nD GiRL: But he’s not laughing and 
funny like the rest of the Clowns. 
What in the world is the matter with 
him? 

3rD GrrL: What’s the matter, Little 
Clown? You aren’t a bit funny to- 
day. Why aren’t you laughing? 

LirrLe CLown (Standing up slowly): I 
can’t! I’ve forgotten how. 

ALL THE Girts (Shocked): Forgotten 
how! 

LitrLe CLown (Sadly): Yes. Suddenly, 
out of a clear sky I forgot how to 
laugh. Now the circus doesn’t want 
me any more. I’m a clown without a 
job. 

Ist Giri: Oh, you'll learn how again. 

2nD GiRL: It’s so easy just to laugh. 
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3RrD GirL: Why don’t you try reading 
the funny books? They make me 
laugh. 

LirtLeE Ciown: I’ve read practically 
all the funny books in the world and 
though I know all of the words... 
no laughter comes with them. No, 
funny books don’t seem to show me 
how to laugh. 

Ist Grrt: You are stupid, Little 
Clown. We must go for we cannot 
help you. (She starts off.) 

2nD Giru: I’m glad we can still laugh. 

3RD Giri (Giggling): We even think it’s 
funny that a Clown has forgotten 
how to laugh. (All three laugh and 
run off arm-in-arm down the road.) 

LittLE Citown (Looking after them): 
They don’t appreciate how hard it is 
to be a Clown, and a Clown without 
a job is tragic! (A Fat MAN enters 
left, carrying a long loaf of bread un- 
der one arm and a huge sausage under 
the other. He takes a bite first from the 
bread, then the sausage, with a good 
deal of pleasure. He stops in front of 
LirrLe CLowN and eyes him up and 
down.) 

Fat Man: What is the matter, Little 
Clown? You are looking as glum as 
dish water and clowns are supposed 
to be jolly fellows. 

LittLE CLown (Sullenly): I’ve for- 
gotten how to be happy that’s all. I 
can’t laugh and I can’t smile. That’s 
why they’ve thrown me out of the 





circus. Would you be happy? 

Fat Man (Taking another bite): No, I 
can’t say I would. But why don’t 
you try eating something? Look at 
me...I eat and eat and I’m per- 
fectly happy. (He rubs his tummy 
and takes another bite) Go ahead .. . 
eat a thumping good meal and I'll 
guarantee you'll be so full of satis- 
faction that you can’t help smiling. 
(He takes another bite and holds out 
the sausage to LirrLE CLown.) 

LitrLE Ciown (Shaking his head): No, 
thank you! If I ate like you did... 
all I’d get filled with . . . would be 
indigestion. It wouldn’t make me 
feel happy at all. 

Fat Man (Taking another bite): Sorry, 
Little Clown, very sorry! It’s good 
sausage, too. Well, well, all the 


more for me. Ho! ho! ho! (He goes 
off down the road eating and laughing.) 


LirtrLE CLtown (Leaning against tree 
and speaking sadly): Can’t anybody 
show me how to feel like laughing 
again? (Two Boys enter laughing 
heartily and looking back as if they 
are seeing something funny off stage. 
LitrLe CLown watches them and as 
they come up to him he touches one of 
them on the arm. The boys look 
startled for a moment and stop laugh- 
ing) What are you laughing about? 

Ist Boy (Pointing): There’s a crazy 
person back there. First he thought 
he was a bird and he tried to fly but 
he landed in a big sploshy mud 
puddle. Did he look funny! 

2nD Boy (Chuckling): Then he thought 
he was an elephant and started to 
walk like this and to swing his hands 
in front of him like a trunk. (Imi- 
tates elephant walk.) 
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lst Boy (Laughing): Somebody started 
to throw him peanuts. Then he 
straightened up and started calling 
everybody names. He was funny! 

LitrLE CLown: Poor man! I feel sorry 
for him. 

2np Boy (Staring surprised): You’re a 
queer sort of clown. Aren’t you sup- 
posed to laugh at everything? 

LittLE Ciown (Wearily): I used to. 
But now I try and try and I can’t 
find anything to laugh at. 

Ist Boy: There must be something 
wrong with you. (To other boy) 
Come on, let’s go over and try to 
peek in the circus tent. 

2np Boy: Let’s. Maybe we'll see some 
real clowns. (They go off towards the 
circus tents.) 

LirtrLE Citown (Looking ajter them 
dolefully): I guess there must be 
something wrong with me. If I only 
felt like laughing! (Now there comes 
a Wise Man walking slowly down 
the road and reading from a Big Book 
as he walks. He almost bumps into 
LitrLE Ciown before he stops and 
looks up.) 

Wise Man: Pardon me. I was so busy 
reading I didn’t notice you. 

LitrLe Ciown: Aren’t you afraid 
you'll have an accident some day if 
you go along the road, reading like 
that? 

WisE Man (Sighing): That is the chief 
trouble with being a Wise Man. I 
have to read so much. 

LittLe Ciown (Joyfully): Oh, if you 
are a Wise Man, perhaps you can 
help me. I’ve forgotten how to 
laugh. 

Wise Man: Tut-tut! That’s bad! (He 
looks through his book) There must be 





some information on laughing in my 
book. 

LittLE Ciown (Eagerly): Oh, would 
you find it? 

Wise Man (Adjusting spectacles and 
putting finger on place): Here it is. 
(Reading) Anyone may be taught to 
laugh. Simply practice steadily for 
fifteen minutes a day. There are 
many different kinds of laughs .. . 
hearty laughter — giggles — laughs 
of scorn — laughs of .. . 

LitrtLE Crown (Doubtfully): I don’t 
think I understand. How can you 
laugh without feeling like it? 

Wise Man: It’s very simple. Just go 
ahead and do it like this. (He sud- 
denly starts to laugh and as suddenly 
turns it off) Now, if you prefer the 
villainous type . . . (He starts a hor- 
rible laugh but stops as LITTLE 
Crown puts his fingers in his ears.) 

LitrLe Crown: No, no! I can’t laugh 
like that. It’s terrible. Before when 
I was a Clown I laughed only when I 
felt like it. But I felt like it most of 
the time. Then I could make other 
people laugh. Now I no longer laugh 
and I cannot be a clown. 

Wise Man: Are you sure you must al- 
ways feel like it? 

Litre CLiown (Slowly): I don’t know. 
I’m beginning to wonder. Perhaps 
it doesn’t matter whether a person 
laughs or not. 

Wise Man: Why don’t you just stop 
thinking about yourself so much? 
That might help. (He walks off down 
the road with his nose buried again in 
his book. Larrte CLOWN stares in 
surprise after him.) 

LittLE CLtown: How to make others 
laugh if you don’t feel like it? That’s 


a problem. (A Sour-FaceEp Woman 
comes walking down the road. She 
stops and looks at LirrLE CLOWN who 
has sunk on the log again in gloom.) 

Woman (Sourly): Hmp! A Clown 
without a smile on his face! So you 
have your troubles too, like the rest 
of us. Seems like a Clown wouldn’t 
have any. 

LirTtLE Crown: When a Clown can’t 
laugh, he’s in lots of trouble. 

Woman (Still more sourly): Don’t do 
much laughing myself . . . never 
could see it was worth while really. 
I say it’s all poppycock. If you feel 
bad you might as well let the world 
know about it. 

LittLeE Ciown (Doubtfully): I don’t 
know. It seems as if the world is a 


nicer place when people smile. [| 
know I’ve felt miserable since I 


stopped laughing. 

Woman: Well, the world’s a poor place 
to live in. That’s my idea. (She goes 
off siowly down the road.) 

LitrLE Ciown: She just makes me 
sure I’ve got to find the secret of feel- 
ing like laughing again. It would be 
awful if everyone went around with a 
face a mile long. What was it the 
Wise Man said? I wonder... (He 
siops as a LiTTLeE GIRL runs in 
crying) Hey, what’s the matter here? 
Why are you crying? (He tries his 
best to comfort her, forgetting all about 
himself as he does so. She stops sob- 
bing and looks up at him.) 

LirrLE Gir.: I’ve lost my money. I’ve 
looked everywhere. 

LittLE CLown: Now, that’s too bad! 
But it could be worse, couldn’t it? 
Maybe you can get some more. How 
much did you lose? 





LittLeE Grrut (Sobbing anew): You 
don’t understand. It’s too late to get 
any more. It was my money for the 
circus. I’ve looked and looked so 
long that now the circus is most over 
and I won’t get to see the clowns or 
anything. 

LitrLE Crown (Slowly): I see. (More 
rapidly, as he gets an idea) Listen, 
I’m a clown. I used to be in the 
circus. I can show you what clowns 
do if you'll only stop crying. 

LirrLe Giri (Half stopping crying): 
You aren’t a very funny clown. 
What can you do? 

LirtLE Crown: I can stand on my 
head. (Does so) I can turn hand- 
springs. (Does so.) 

LirrLe Grru: That’s not very funny. 
What else can you do? (She is almost 
starting to cry again.) 


LirrLE CLown (Coazingly): No, please 
don’t cry. See, I’ll balance this stick 
on the end of my nose. (He tries very 


hard to be funny. Gradually the 
LirrLe Giru stops crying and begins 
to smile.) 

LirrLe Giri (Clapping her hands): I 
like that. Do some more. (LITTLE 
CLown does all sorts of antics to 
amuse her. She begins to laugh. The 
more she laughs, the harder he tries 
and finally he ends by sitting down on 
the ground all out of breath and laugh- 
ing himself. Lirrte Grr smiles 
broadly) You’re better than a whole 
circus, Mr. Clown. You’re so funny. 
You make me laugh. 


LitrLE Cio wn (Getting up quickly): 
You mean t hat? 

Litre Grru: ’Course. I don’t even 
mind losing my money any more. 
LitrLe Ciown (Excitedly): Do you 
know something? You’ve taught me 
the whole secret of feeling like 

laughing. 

LirrLe Grr: I did? 

LitTLE Ciown: Of course. I was just 
trying to stop your crying and then 
first thing I knew . . . I was feeling 
good and chuckling all over myself. 

LitrLe Giri: You're a nice clown! 

LittteE Crown (Taking her hand): 
Come on, let’s go. 

LittLE Giri (Surprised): Where? 

LittLE CLown: Why, to the circus, of 
course. Even if it is almost over we 
can get in the back entrance and I 
can introduce you to all the clowns. 

LitrLeE Giri: Gosh! You mean I'll 
meet other clowns like you? 

LitrLeE CLiown (Joyfully): Yes, be- 
cause now I can get my job back 
with the circus. I’ll never forget how 
to laugh and be funny any more — 
all you have to do is just try to make 
the other fellow forget his troubles. 
Come on, let’s go! 

LirrLe Giri (Happily): Oh, Little 
Clown, I’m glad I lost my money. 
You’re so nice and you’re so funny! 
(She takes his hand and they go off 
stage laughing as the LirrLE CLOWN 
tries to balance a stick on his nose.) 


THE END 








Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Queen of Hearts 


by June Barr 


Characters 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
Kino oF HEARTS 
KitcHEN Maip 
KNAVE OF HEARTS 
Two GUARDS 


Setrrinc: The Palace kitchen. 


At Rise: QuEEN is standing at right 
side of table, pretending to mix dough 
in a big mixing bowl. On the table are 
a bag of flour, a jar of jam with a 
spoon in it, a flour stfter, knife. 
Main stands near. 
QuEEN (Giving quick dabs at the 
imaginary dough): There! Bring the 
rolling pin, Maid, for the dough is 
just right! (Marp goes to cupboard 
and brings rolling pin from drawer. 
While she is doing this, QUEEN sifts 
imaginary flour onto table and makes 
motion of dumping dough out. KNAVE 
peeks in at open window, and QUEEN 
glances up and sees him.) Go away 
from there, Knave, for you won’t get 
a bite! 
I’m making these cherry tarts all for 
the King! 
Go away, or I’ll have your ears boxed 
till they ring! 
(Shakes spoon at him, and KNAvVE 
ducks back out of sight.) 
Map (Handing QuEEN rolling pin): 
If your Majesty wishes, I’ll roll out 
the dough — 
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QUEEN (Smiling): 


But then they wouldn’t be MY 
tarts, you know! 

(Map curtseys, QUEEN makes mo- 

tions of rolling out dough.) 

I'll roll them gently, and cut them 
so round 

(Takes up knife, and pretends to cut 

out tarts) 

And put cherry jam in a sweet, juicy 
mound! 


Malp: 


V’ll bring you the pans, for they’re 
ready to bake — 

(Brings pans from cupboard, and 

QUEEN puts tarts in them) 

Does Your Majesty know just how 
long it will take? 


QUEEN: Oh, not very long, you may 


watch if you will 
And when they are baked, let them 
cool on the sill. 
(She puts pans in oven, and nods head 
toward window sill) 
I’ll go fetch the King, and I know 
he’ll be pleased, 
For never has he tasted such fine 
tarts as these! 
(Takes off apron and hurries out door 
right. Map clears table, putting 
things in cupboard, humming as she 
works. Peeks into oven, and just as she 
straightens wp, KNave climbs in at 
window.) 





MalIp: 
Oh! Oh! You bold, forward Knave! 
You heard what the Queen said! 
You’d better behave! 
(Stands guard before the oven door) 
KNAVE: 
Oh, the Queen didn’t mean it! She’s 
the Queen of Hearts! 
(Chucks Matp under chin coaxingly) 
Come, let me have just one peek at 
the tarts! 
Malp: 
Indeed, I will not! You’d better get 
out (As KNAvsE tries to move her) 
Or T’ll raise up my voice till the 
guards hear me shout! 

(Raises voice threateningly. KNAvE 

backs away hurriedly and Matrp 

reaches for broom and shakes it at him. 

He nimbly jumps out the window, 

laughing back at her.) 

Humph! You'd think just for once 
that Knave could be good! 

But I guess he’ll never behave as he 
should. 

(Stands broom in corner ana opens 

oven again) 

Well! They’re all done! 

(Takes potholder and takes out one 

pan) 

And how good they do look! 

Who’d have thought the Queen 
would be such a good cook! 

(Puts pan on window sill, goes back to 

oven and gets other pan and puts it on 

window sill too) 

While they’re cooling, I’ll tell all the 
other maids too 

What wonderful things our good 
Queen can do! 

(Goes out left. As soon as she is gone, 

Knave peeks over the sill, then smiling 

to himself, takes hold of pans. They 


burn him, and he drops them and puts 
fingers in mouth. Then he sees the 
potholders, takes both pans with them, 
and disappears. QUEEN and KING 
‘enter from right.) 
Kine (Rubbing hands together): 
Well, bring on those tarts, I’m 
anxious to taste them! 
And I'll eat them all up, for I don’t 
want to waste them! 
(Pats stomach.) 
QUEEN: 
I know they’ll be good, for I made 
them just so! 
(Goes quickly to window sill, then 
hurries to stove and opens oven.) 
My tarts! My cherry tarts! Where 
did they go! (Wailing.) 
Mai (Entering hurriedly from left): 
Your Majesty! Please! (Hurries to 
window) They must be right here! 


(Turns to look at QUEEN in dismay) 
How could some cherry tarts just — 
disappear! 
(Suddenly puts hand to chin, with a 
gasp.) 
QUEEN: 
What is it? 


Kine: 
Speak out girl, what do you know? 
Marp (Breathlessly) : 
The Knave! The Knave! He wanted 
them so! 
QUEEN: 
Of course! He took them! 
Kina: 
I’ll fix that young man! 
(Strides to door right.) 
Guard! Bring me that Knave as 
quick as you can! 
(Comes back and strides up and down 
the room.) 





Oh, I’m sorry! I should have 
watched — 
QUEEN: 
Never mind, my dear. 
KING: 

I’ll fix that Knave! Ah! (As loud 
voices are heard offstage, Kine 
flings door open) Bring him in 
here! 

KNAVE: 

I didn’t eat them! I brought them 

back, see! 
QUEEN: 

My tarts! Oh, you Knave! 
give them to me! 

(Takes tarts from KNAvE, looks them 

over, and sets them on table.) 

Kine (Furiously) : 
What do you mean by stealing the 
Queen’s tarts? 
KNAVE: 
But they smelled so delicious, oh 
good King of Hearts! 
KING: 

You should have known better! How 
many did you eat? 

(Looking anxiously at pans) 

KNAVE: 
Only one, Sire, just one — 
KING: 

Well, you’ll have to be beat! 

(Turns to GUARDS) 

Take him out! Beat him well, and 
then bring him to me. 

Steal the Queen’s tarts, will he, well, 
we'll see! 

(The Guarps drag KNAVE out, and 

immediately he sets up a howl offstage, 

as though he is being beaten. QuEEN 
covers her ears with hands, Matp 


Here, 


cringes. Kina goes to table and looks 

at tarts, smiling and rubbing his 

hands.) 

Ah! No wonder he stole them, how 
scrumptious they smell! 

(Takes one and bites into it) 

Mmmmmm! How tender and flaky 
they are, as well! 

(Goes to door, still eating tart) 

That’s enough! Let him go! Come 
in here, you Knave! 

(KNAVE comes in, rubbing shoulder.) 

Well, did that teach you how to 
behave? 

KNAVE: 

Oh yes, Sire, I’ll never steal any- 

thing again! 
Kine: 

If you’ve learned your lesson, come 
over here then. 

(Draws KNaAvE to table, as QuEEN 

follows and Matp looks on) 

You and the Maid (Beckons to Matp, 
who comes forward) may have this 
pan of tarts, 

And this one — (Picks up other pan) 
will be for the old King of Hearts! 

KNaveE and Marp (Sitting down hur- 
riedly) : 

Oh, thank you — 

Kine (Takes QuEEN’s arm and starts 
off, right): 

Come, Queen, to the garden we'll 
go — 

We’re not King and Queen of Hearts 
for nothing, you know! 

(Smiles and winks back at KNAvE 

and Matp as KNave takes Matp’s 

hand across the table, and she smiles 
at him.) 
THE END 





The Valentine Family 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 

Dappy VALENTINE 

MaMMA VALENTINE 

Vera VALENTINE 

Victor VALENTINE 

BaBy VALENTINE 

Miss PEMBROKE, owner of a card shop 

Jimmy Moraav, a little boy 

Mary, his sister 

JOHNNY, their younger brother 

Settine: The interior of a card shop. 

Ar Rise: Dappy, Mamma, VER, 
Victor, and BaBy VALENTINE, hand 
in hand in given order, are led in 
from the left by Miss PEMBROKE. 

Miss PEMBROKE (Stopping and turning 
to look at the VALENTINES): My, you 
are a pretty assortment this year! 
The children will like every one of 
you. (Puts finger to chin) Hm, now 
let me think. How shall I arrange 
you? (The VALENTINES say nothing, 
but watch her silently and motion- 
lessly) I think I shall put you 
(Points to Dappy) on one end of my 
counter. (He parts hands with 
Mamma as Miss PEMBROKE leads 
him to left end of counter and sits him 
upon it. Then she steps back and 
views him critically) That’s fine! 
Now another for balance at the 
other end. (She leads Mamma, who 
lets go of Vera’s hand, to the right 
hand end and sits her there) This one 
(She takes Vera) next to the big one. 
(Vera is placed beside Dappy) And 
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this one (She takes Victor) next to 
the other one (Victor is placed be- 
side Mamma. Baby, standing alone, 
looks forlorn) You, little fellow, may 
go right in the center. (She leads 
Basy to the middle of the counter. 
Then she steps back again and sur- 
veys them all) You all look very at- 
tractive. Now all I have to do is 
wait for some customers. (She exits 
busily at left.) 

Dappy (Looking toward his left at his 
family): Phew, what a relief! I 
thought she was going to separate us. 

Mamma (Smiling at Dappy): So did I. 
But it is all right now. 

Vera (Fearfully): But did you hear 
what she said about customers? Who 
are they, and what will they do? 

Dappy: I don’t know, but we shall 
soon see. 

Victor: I hope they don’t separate us. 
Do you think Miss Pembroke knows 
we are a family? 

Basy (Tearfully): I don’t want to be 
se — pa — rated. 

Mamma: Shh, Baby. Don’t worry! 
(Miss PEMBROKE enters from left, 
followed by Jimmy. When he sees the 
VALENTINE FamMiI.y, he rushes up to 
them enthusiastically.) 

Jimmy: Boy, what beauties! They are 
the biggest valentines I’ve ever seen! 
(He walks up and down, looking at 
each one) I'd like one for my sister 
and one for my brother. (Stops in 





front of Basy) My sister likes littler 
things; she thinks they are cuter. 
(Takes Baxsy’s hand) I'll take this 
one for her. 

Miss PemsBroxke: All right. (Takes 
Baby from counter.) 

Jimmy: I don’t know which of these 
two I like. (Looks first at Vera, then 
Victor, and then at VERA again) 
There isn’t very much difference. I 
guess I’ll take this one. (Takes 
Vera’s hand.) 

Miss Pemproke (Taking VERA from 
counter): That will be fifteen cents, 
five for the little one, ten for the 
bigger one. 

Jimmy (Giving her the money): Here you 
are. (He takes BaBy and VERA each 
by a hand) Come along, Valentines. 
You will make two people very 
happy. (Exits at left.) 

Miss PEMBROKE (Sighing happily): 
Valentine’s Day is such a nice day! 
Everyone is so happy when someone 
shows he loves him or her. But here 
comes another customer. (zits at 
left.) 

Mamma (Frowning worriedly) : Oh dear! 
What is going to happen to my two 
children? 

Dappy: Don’t fret, Mamma. You 
heard what was said. They are going 
to make people happy. 

Mamma: But they will be so lonely. 

Victor: Vera will look after Baby, 
Mamma. Don’t you worry about it. 

Mamma (Wiping away a tear): But I 
shall miss them so! (Miss Prm- 
BROKE re-enters, followed by Mary.) 

Miss PEMBROKE: Here they are. Pick 
any that you wish. 

Mary (Delightedly): What beautiful 
ones! But I don’t have much money. 
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(She goes to the tables and looks at the 
assortments there) These are all quite 
pretty. (She walks back to counter, 
and surveys Mamma, VIcTOoR, and 
Dappy) But I can’t get these others 
out of my mind. (Turning toward 
Miss PEMBROKE) I want it for my 
older brother. He is so thoughtful of 
everyone always that I want to sur- 
prise him. 

Miss PemBroke: Well, how about this 
one? (Points to Victor.) 

Mary (Nodding slowly): Yes, that is a 
fine one. I’d like one of the big ones. 
(Glances again at Mamma and Dappy) 
But this one will do nicely. (Hands 
Miss PEMBROKE some money. Miss 
PeMBROKE takes Victor from 
counter, and Mary exits at left with 
him, followed by Miss PEMBROKE.) 

Mamma (Weeping): There is no one 
left but us! Oh Daddy, we have no 
family anymore! 

Dappy: There, there, Mamma! Vic- 
tor is a big boy. It is time he ven- 
tured into the world. He will get 
along fine, I am sure. (Miss PEm- 
BROKE returns, followed by JOHNNY.) 

Miss PEMBROKE: Some of my nicest 
ones have been sold, but the two 
biggest are still left. Would you like 
to have them? 

JOHNNY (Whistling as he looks at 
Mamma and Dappy): They’re the 
biggest valentines I’ve ever seen! 

Miss PemBroke: Whom are they for? 

JoHNNy: My mother and father. I 
earned the money myself on my 
paper route. Do you think they’d 
like those big ones? 

Miss PEMBROKE (Smiling): I’m sure 
they would. I tell you what I’ll do. 
They are fifteen cents apiece, but 





you may have them both for twenty- 
five. 

JoHNNY: That will be fine. (He hands 
Miss PEMBROKE the money and she 
gives him Mamma and Dappy. He 
exits at left, and she watches him go. 
Then, smiling, she dusts off the 
counter. She goes to the table at the 
right and takes some valentines from tt. 
She carries these to the empty counter 
and begins to arrange them there.) 

Miss PemBrokeE (Talking to her val- 
entines): You are not nearly as nice 
as the ones I just sold. But do you 
know why I did that — let that last 
boy have both my finest ones for a 
quarter? Because he is the brother 


of Mary, the little girl who was here. 
And Jimmy, the first little boy, is 
their brother too. I couldn’t help 
but think those valentines would like 
to be together; they seemed so sort of 
close to one another. Jimmy bought 
his for Mary and Johnny, Mary 
bought hers for Jimmy, and Johnny 
his for their mother and dad. Isn’t 
that splendid? (Pauses) Well, you 
can’t answer, of course, but I’ve an 
inkling my valentine family is happy 
to be reunited — and in such a nice 
family as the Morgans, too! (She 
begins to hum as she works. Curtain.) 


THE END 


Three Little Kittens Go To School 


by Alice Very 


Characters 

THREE LitT.Le Waite Kirrens (1, 2, 3) 

THREE Litre Biack Kittens (4, 5, 6) 

THREE LitrLe Pupptrss (1, 2, 3) 

Serrine: A schoolroom. A blackboard 
and chalk, in the rear. 

At Rise: Enter Toree LitrLe WHITE 
KitTENs, wearing mittens and carry- 
ing lunchbozxes, balls, toy mice, etc. 

Kirren 1: Here come three little 

kittens; 
We’re on our way to school. 
(Showing mittens) 
Our mother made us mittens 
Because it was so cool. 

Kirren 2: Mother knit us all 
(Showing mittens) 

Some mittens for our paws. 
She hadn’t any needles, so 


She knit them on her claws. 

Kitten 3: Before she knit our mittens 
(Showing mittens) 
We hadn’t much to wear, 
But now we’re very glad because 
She knit us each a pair. 

Kitren 1 (Writing “‘one’’ on board): 
I can count to one. 

Kirren 2 (Writing “two” on board): 
I can count to two. 

Kitten 3 (Writing “three” on board): 
I can count to three. 
How many can you? 

Kitren 1: I can write my name; 
See me — C-A-T. (Writing “‘cat’’) 

Kitren 2: Mine is just the same. 
(Writing ‘‘cat’’) 

Kitren 3: One more me makes three. 
(Writing “cat.” Enter THree LittLe 





Buiack Kirrens with bats, balls, etc.) 

Kitten 1: Here come three other 
kittens, 

Just about my size. 

Kirren 4: We are much bigger kittens 
And we are very wise. 

Kirren 5: How much are one and one? 

Kirren 6: How much are two and two? 

Kitten 2: I do not know. 

Kirren 6: Do you? 

Kirren 3: Oh, no! 

Kirren 5: How many paws have you? 
(Warre Kirrens abashed) 

Kirren 6: One and one make two. 
Two and two make four. 

Kitren 1 (Showing paws): I’ve two 
forepaws, I think — 

Kitten 2: I think I have two more. 

Kirren 4: If you have two forepaws 
Four and four make eight. 

You see, you little kitten, 
You did not get it straight. 

Kirren 5: But if you have eight paws 
Two paws more make ten. 

You see, you little kitten, 
You’ll have to count again. 

KirrEN 6: You’ll have to learn to spell 
To find out what’s the score. 
F-O-R-E means front, 

F-O-U-R makes more. 

Kitten 4: Your schoolwork’s very bad, 
And all you do is play; 

Kirren 5: So we must teach you how 

to add — 

Kirren 6: And how to take away. 

Kirren 4 (Taking mitten from KiTTEN 
1): One from two is one. 

Kirren 5 (Taking mitten from KiTTEN 
2): Two from four is two. 

Kitten 6 (Taking mitten from KiTrEeN 
3): Three from six is three. 

There, that’s enough for you. 

Kirren 3: You wouldn’t be so bold 


If we were big as you. 
But now our paws are cold! 

KirrEN 1: Meoow! 

Kirren 2: Meoow! 

Kitten 3: Meoow! (Enter Puppies 
with sticks) 

Puppy 1 Who took the 
mittens? 

Kirren 4: Not I. 

Kirren 5: Not I. 

Kirren 6: Not I. 

Puppy 2: Who did? 
bitten! 

Puppy 3: And he shall have no pie! 

Kitten 4: No pie? 

Kirren 5: No pie? 

Kitten 6: No pie? 

Puppy 1: No, he shall have no pie. 
(Turee Lirrte Kirrens in huddle) 

Kirren 4: Three times nothing’s noth- 

ing. 

Kirren 5: And nothing, take away 
From nothing, leaves just nothing. 

Kirren 6: We'll have no pie today! 

Kitten 4 (Returning mitten to KirTEen 
1): I think I found your mitten. 
See, one and one make two. 

Kirren 5 (Returning mitten to Kitten 
2): Why, here’s another, Kitten! 
Does this belong to you? 

Kirren 6 (Returning mitten to KiTTEn 
3): Two and two make four; 

Three and three make six. 

Now if you’d like some more 

We'll show you all our tricks. 
(Kirrens and Puppriss roll balls, 
chase tails, turn somersaults, and do 
tricks, etc.) 

Puppy 1: How many little kittens 
Will promise now to try 
To read and write 
And not to fight 
And add and multiply? 


kittens’ 


He should be 

















Kirrens: I! I! I! I! I! I! 
Puppy 2: Then if you’re very, very 
good — 
Puppy 3: And we know the reason why! 
Puppy 2: — And do exactly as you’re 
told, 
Then you shall have your pie. 
Puppy 3: Yes, you shall have your pie. 
Kittens: Pie! Pie! Pie! Pie! Pie! 
Pie! 
(PupprEs roll in large “pie” cut into 
pieces, which they divide among 
Kirrens and themselves. All eat.) 
KitTEN 1: Purr! 
KirTEN 2: Purr! 
Kitren 3: Purr! 
Kitten 4: Let’s try to be polite. 
Kirren 5: And if our mittens should be 
soiled — 
Kirren 6: Let’s wash them clean and 
white! 


THE END 
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Part Four 


Career Play 





Career Garl 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
MariLyn Davis 
Fay Everson 
VERNA GIBSON 
Tom Broap 
Mr. Wriaut, head of Wright Advertis- 
ing Agency 
Mrs. Harper, the cleaning woman 


ScENE 1 

Serrine: An office of the Wright Ad- 
vertising Agency. Four-thirty P.M. 

At Rise: Marityn Davis its at desk, 
right, evidently sketching on a large 
sheet of cardboard. Fay EvERson ts 
at desk, centre, going over some papers 
and occasionally writing. The desk 
left is vacant. Scattered about the floor 
are several sketches, a few papers; yet 
the office gives the appearance of being 
in good taste. 

MarILyn (After a moment — putting 
down sketch and pencil and rising and 
stretching): Whew! I give up! I’ve 
been working on this sketch of a 
baby for the past two hours, and it 
still looks as though it had the 
rickets. 

Fay (Smilingly): Rickets? That 
wouldn’t be too good an advertise- 
ment for baby food, would it? 

Marityn: It certainly would not. Mr. 
Wright would hit the ceiling if I 
handed him that sketch. Gee, I 
don’t know why I’m nervous. I’m 


almost as bad as Verna, and she’s 
worse than a bride at her first wed- 
ding. 

Fay (Laughingly): As nervous as a 
bride at her first wedding. I’ll have 
to put that one down. Might use it 
on that nerve pill account. 

Marityn: But she is nervous, and 
tense. She’s been working at the 
apartment almost every night. Last 
night she woke me up at midnight to 
ask me what I thought of the copy. 
Imagine trying to get enthusiastic 
about a dry cleaner at twelve o’clock! 
This advertising business sure gets 
you. 

Fay: It does. I think Verna ought to 
take it a little easier. You get sort of 
tightened up when you try so hard 
to make good, and your ideas don’t 
come so easily. I know. It has hap- 
pened to me. But now I take every- 
thing in my stride. 

Marityn: Yes, but you have been in 
the business for ten years and you 
are a full-fledged copywriter. With 
us, it’s just a matter of competition. 

Fay: There has always been and there 
always will be stiff competition in 
the advertising business. Of course, 
more and more young people are 
thinking of advertising as a career, 
and there aren’t too many oppor- 
tunities for them. Still, you girls 
haven’t done too badly. How long 





have you been with us? 
MariLyn: Eight months tomorrow. 
Fay: Eight months and you are already 


I do everything — even eat it. Why | 
I’ve studied the statistics of sales, 
talked to grocers, druggists and 


writing topy. That’s unusual. There 
are men and women in this agency 
who have been here years and still 
haven’t had the chance to write 
copy. Of course, they don’t all want 
to get into that branch. The artists 
and photographers are satisfied 
where they are. But I think you 
have done well. 

MariLyn: I’ve been telling Verna that 
all along. After we were here only 
six months we were raised from 
thirty-five dollars to fifty dollars a 
week. And less than a year out of 
college at that. But Verna is de- 
termined to be a career girl, and 
she’s going to make good or — or do 
something in the attempt. I’m just 
afraid she’ll do something in the at- 
tempt if she doesn’t slow down. 
Fay: Well, she’s having a conference 
with Mr. Wright today, and that’s 
really something in this business. If 
she has anything he likes, she’s in, 
and she can relax a little from here 
on. 

Marityn: Relax, in this business? 
Why it wasn’t more than two weeks 
ago the whole force turned out to do 
that new car account. I thought 
we'd never get through. Relax. I’ve 
chewed off the ends of so many 
pencils I think I’ll have splinters the 


mothers. I’ve haunted the maternity 
wards at the hospitals, sneaked up 
behind baby carriages in Central 
Park, interviewed nursemaids and 
baby sitters. I’ve become so filled 
with Brecker’s Baby Food I can’t 
enjoy my own breakfast unles. it’s 
cereal. 


Fay: Knowing the product you are 


trying to advertise is the secret of 
success in advertising. Of course, 
knowledge of the techniques of sell- 
ing is very important, too. 


Marityn (Getting up and sitting on 


desk edge): How did you come to get 
into this business, Fay? I’ve never 
asked you that. Sort of took you for 
granted, I guess. But everyone has 
to start somewhere. 


Fay (Relaxing at desk): Well, I used to 


be a writer of sorts. Worked on a 
newspaper for a while, then did some 
short stories that never sold. Finally 
I decided on advertising. I came 
here, worked in statistics, then re- 
search, and finally into copywriting. 
I did as you do, worked hard in my 
spare time and thought about it all 
the while. Finally Mr. Wright gave 
me an account to work on, and it 
went over big. Now I have several 
accounts, and I just keep them roll- 
ing. 


rest of my life — growing from the 
inside out. (She returns to her desk 
and picks up sketch) Brecker’s Baby 


Marityn: Your training as a writer 
must have been helpful. 

Fay: Oh, it was. Training in writing or 
Food. How can I make them buy it? in selling is almost necessary for 

Fay: You are familiar with the prod- success in this advertising game. 
uct? Marityn: I did some selling. Every 

Marityn: Familiar with the product? summer I worked in a department 
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store and it has helped me a lot. 
Verna, now, hasn’t had selling, but I 
think she was editor of the year book 
in her college. No doubt she sold 
advertisements. But in college we 
both studied advertising and busi- 
ness administration. 

Fay: That’s a big help. A large num- 
ber of young people get their start in 
advertising while in high school or 
college. The advertising field is a big 
one, and with television coming in, 
the demand for new ideas is greater 
than ever. 

Mari.yn: That’s it. New ideas. They 
told us in college imagination, a 
fresh spirit, desire to create — all 
these were essential to success in ad- 
vertising. (Tom enters from right.) 

Tom: Greetings! (Stopping at desk 
centre) Well, one missing. Where’s 
the little gal from the wild and 
woolly West? 

Fay: She’s in conference with Mr. 
Wright. She’s working on that new 
dry cleaner account. 

Tom: Good for Verna. I hope she 
makes the grade. Goodness knows, 
she’s worked at it hard enough. I’ve 
been trying to get a dinner date with 
her for two weeks with no luck. 

Marityn: I’ve never turned you down, 
Tom. And how I love to eat. Imag- 
ine letting a dry cleaner come be- 
tween you and perfectly good food! 

Tom: To say nothing of the escort. 

Marityn: Oh, one more copywriter 
more or less. If you would only for- 
get business once in awhile. 

Tom: Tell you what I'll do. I’ll take 
you both to dinner tonight. Sort of a 
celebration for Verna. 

Mari.yn: It might be consolation. 
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Fay: Her work is good, but it is her 
first big chance and she’s very nerv- 
ous about it. We just don’t want to 
let her feel let down if she doesn’t 
make the grade this time. 

Tom: She certainly is going to be a 
career girl, all right. 

Marityn: Yeh — career girl. Me, I 
don’t know what I’m supposed to 
be. Just one of those little girls who 
go to the big city and get swallowed 
up. Maybe some handsome lug like 
you might come along and be foolish 
enough to propose. Then there'll 
be room for another young lady in 
the advertising business. Hmmm! 
Not a bad idea, that. 

Tom: You are an advertiser. 
planning your campaign. 
Marityn: You’re on. Dinner at six, 

and I'll let Verna go with us. 

Tom (Grinning): Well, I let myself in 
for that. (Seriously) What did you 
think of Verna’s copy, Fay? 

Fay: I thought it was very good. Of 
course, she’s working on television, 
too. That’s new to me, and no one 
seems too sure what will go over. 
I’m sure she will make good. 
(VERNA comes in from left, carrying 
portfolio of sketches. She places them 
on desk. She is obviously subdued.) 

MariLyn: Speaking of the Queen — 
here’s Verna. How was it? (Rises, 
goes to left.) 

Tom: Let us in on it... 

VerNA (Forcing a smile): Well, I sat 
with Mr. Wright, the whole art de- 
partment, so it seemed; the chief 
photographer, and a half dozen 
others. Gee, am I nervous. (Sits in 
chair at desk.) 

Marityn: But how did it go? 


Start 





VerNA: Oh, that? Part of it is O.K. Marmyn: Oh! Not that! Pretty soon 


The magazine layout. They are 
going to carry it through. But I 
messed up the television job. Too 
many words — not enough zip. 

Tom: Television’s new to all of us. 
Just think, you’ve put the rest over. 
What do you say for a dinner date to 
celebrate? 

MarRILYN (Quickly): Yes, with us — 
Tom and me. (Winks at Tom who 
grins) For once you can relax and 
enjoy the food without thinking 
about dry cleaners. 

Fay: Congratulations, Verna. I knew 
that layout was good. (Rising) I’d 
suggest you take advantage of the 
offer and go out to dinner and relax. 

Marityn: Yeh, relax. I keep telling 
myself that and all the time I’m 
thinking Brecker’s Baby Food, 
Brecker’s Baby Food. oe 
I'm going to eat seas — babies 
don’t eat that! 

VerNA: But I told you the television 
was not right — and the manager of 
the dry cleaner company is coming 
in tomorrow . . . (Starts sorting 
sketches) I have work todo. And I’m 
going to do it. 

Marityn: You can’t do this to us. 
Tom’s taking us out to dinner, both 
of us. 

Tom: And I won’t take no for an 
answer. I’ll pick you up at seven at 
your apartment. Got some work to 
do myself before I leave. . . . See you 
at seven. (Tom goes quickly — right.) 

Marityn: Seven o'clock! TI’ll be 
starved by then. 

Fay (Moving to left): You can eat some 
Brecker’s Baby Food to tide you 
over. 
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I’ll be going around goo-gooing. I’m 
even thinking of getting myself a 
high chair just to get the baby’s 
point of view. 

Fay: I must leave you two cherubs. 
But Verna, let me give you a word of 
advice. You have the qualifications 
for success — even to seeing romance 
in selling such prosaic things as dry 
cleaners. But don’t expect to climb 
to the top too soon. There’s plenty 
of time and plenty of opportunity 
for all of us in this business. There’s 
such a variety of work to be done 
and so many different talents are 
needed. If you don’t click on your 
first idea, try again— or share it 
with someone in the art department. 
Now don’t be foolish, go out and en- 
joy yourself. (She goes left.) 


Marityn (Sitting at desk, centre): 


There, that from someone who 
knows. Don’t be silly. Tom doesn’t 
want to take me to dinner. I just 
horned in on it. He’s not getting 
romantic about me .. . it’s you. 

VERNA: Romance? Marilyn — I have 
a career ahead of me. 

Marityn: Let’s not go through that 
again! 

VERNA (Smilingly): I remember what 
my professor told me in business ad- 
ministration. He said something is 
always happening in advertising. A 
deadline to be met, some statistics 
to be checked, a client to be pleased, 
a quick layout to be sketched when 
an idea is fresh in your mind — 
that’s the career for me. 

Marityn: Gee you eat it up, don’t 
you? Eat! What am I saying? Five 
o'clock. I’m going home for a quick 





lunch before Tom makes up his 
mind to put in an appearance. 
Come along . . . tomorrow’s another 
day... 

Verna: No. I want to think this 
through now. I caught so many 
ideas from that conference, some- 
thing’s going to jell. You go ahead, 
I’ll be with you by seven. 

MariLyn: Promise? 

Verna (Smilingly): I sort of do. Any- 
way, if I’m not home by seven, go 
ahead and enjoy the evening. 

MarILyN (Rising — going toward left): 
I know better than to plead with 
you .. . (At door) Brecker’s Baby 
Food — Children ery for it. No, 
that’s another ad — Babies laugh 
for it... Hmmmm. (Sighs) Oh, dear. 
I have to eat. See you at seven. 


(She goes left. VERNA settles down to 


work at desk, sketches, writes, sketches. 
After a minute the curtain closes 
slowly to denote the passing of time.) 
CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same. Two hours later. 

At Rise: Verna is still working at 
desk, left. Several sketches are scat- 
tered about the floor. After a moment 
she sighs, puts down pencil, puts el- 
bows on desk, head in hands. Door 
right opens quietly and Mrs. HARPER 
enters carrying duster, waste basket. 

Mrs. Harper (Surveying scene): Well, 
you still here? 

VerNA (Suddenly looking up): Oh, it’s 
you, Mrs. Harper. Yes, I’m still 
at it. 

Mrs. Harper (Moving to centre and 
putting down basket): I hope I didn’t 
disturb you. I thought everyone 


had gone. You are doing a lot of 
night work, aren’t you? Maybe I’d 
better come back later. 

Verna: Oh, no. Go ahead. You 
won’t bother me. As a matter of 
fact, I’m just about ready to go. 

Mrs. Harper (Starting to pick up 
sketches, etc.): Vl just gather up 
these odds and ends and you can go 
ahead working. Goodness, I never 
know whether to throw anything 
out or not. Once I burned up a 
whole batch of sketches that was a 
complete layout that someone had 
been working on for months. Now I 
keep everything for a month. If no 
one calls for it, then I destroy it. 
It’s a funny business, this ad- 
vertising. 

Verna (Smilingly): You can say that 
again. But I love it. 

Mrs. Harper (Sitting in chair at desk, 
centre): That’s what they all say. 
Nice people, all of them. Now my 
son, he’s in high school, he’s talking 
about getting into this business. 
Just loves to draw. I say he’ll be an 
artist some day if he keeps it up. 
But I guess you don’t make as much 
money as an artist as you do at 
advertising. 

Verna: I didn’t realize you had a son 
in high school. And you say he is 
an artist? 

Mrs. Harper: He likes to draw. Al- 
ways has. I say he got his talent 
from his father. My husband was 
always drawing, too. Mr. Wright 
says my boy would have a good op- 
portunity to get into this business, if 
he has artistic talent. 

VERNA: Oh, yes. The men and women 
on the art staff do very well. And if 





one can combine both copywriting 
and sketching — that’s grand. 

Mrs. Harper: I’ve told Frank, that’s 
my boy, that I’d work four more 
years cleaning offices, if he’ll go to 
college. But he doesn’t like the idea. 
He ought to go to college to get into 
this business, don’t you think? 

VerNA: There are some schools that 
train just for this business, but most 
of them are connected with colleges 
or universities. I would recommend 
it. (Picks up pencil, starts to clear up 
desk.) 

Mrs. Harper: There now, I’m chasing 
you out. I didn’t mean to at all. 

VerNA: I’ve just reached the point 
where I can’t think any longer, so I 
might as well give up. 

Mrs. Harper: You’ve been working a 
lot nights. Must be an important 
account, eh? (She has come over to 
desk, left — looking over sketches.) 

Verna: It’s a dry cleaner. Something 
new, and we’re trying to plan a tele- 
vision layout. 

Mrs. Harper: Television! Now ain’t 
that something. It’s not enough to 
advertise in the paper and magazines 
and the radios — now they have tele- 
vision. Advertising people sure have 
a job on their hands. Mind if I 
look? (She is looking anyway.) 

Verna: Oh, no. I guess you’ve seen 
plenty of sketches in your time. 

Mrs. Harper: Mmmm. (Reads) Does 
the work for you. Won’t harm deli- 
cate fabrics. (Normally) That’s what 
they all say. Soap and water’s better 
than any of them. Now if I was to 
buy a cleaner, I’d be thinking of one 
thing. 

Verna: Just one thing? What’s that? 
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Mrs. Harper: The spot, and that’s all. 

Verna (Smilingly): The spot and 
that’s all. (Suddenly) Say! Mrs. 
Harper! That does it! 

Mrs. Harper (Apologetically): I’m 
sorry. What did I do? (Hastily puts 
sketches down and retires to centre.) 

VerRNA: Do? You gave me the idea I’ve 
been looking for. Think of it? Just 
a spot — Spot Cleaner. And that’s 
all. Just simple, but catchy. (Goes 
to her and hugs her) Oh, you’re won- 
derful. Can you come to dinner? 

Mrs. Harper (Flustered): Oh, good- 
ness, no. I’ve eaten and I have my 
work to do. You better run along 
and eat. 

Verna: I’ll bring you the loveliest box 
of candy you’ve ever had. (Goes 
quickly to phone) Manhattan 4141, 
please . . . The spot and that’s all. 
Wonderful! . . Hello, Marilyn? 
Verna ... Is Tom there? .. . You 
are? . . . Where shall I meet you? 
I’m coming, too . . . Yes, I know 
where it is. I’ll be there in fifteen 
minutes .. . I’ve the grandest idea 
ever ... No, not for baby food... . 
I'll see you.. . . Bye. (Hangs up 
phone) I’m going, Mrs. Harper, and 
thanks to you, I’m going relaxed. 
(She hurries out left.) 

Mrs. Harper: Humph! Maybe I 
ought to get into this advertising 
business myself. (Begins to dust desk) 
Only I’m not that balmy — yet. 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 3 

Serrine: The same. The next morning. 

At Rise: VERNA is working at desk, 
left, humming a tune. MARILYN is at 
desk right, pensively chewing a pencil. 





Marilyn (After a moment): Oh, how I 
wish some cleaning woman would 
drop in. I sure could use an idea. 

VerNA: And you are telling me to re- 
lax. Now look at you. 

MARILYN (Getting up — moving centre) : 
Yeah, look at me. Indigestion! Last 
night I ate steak and it tasted like 
Brecker’s Baby Food. If I could 
just snag some ideas as easily as 
you did yours, I’d cavort like a — 
I don’t know. What cavorts in the 
morning on the green? 

Verna: Could be a fawn. 

Marityn (Striking a pose): Yes, a 
fawn. A little deer gamboling on the 
lawn on a lovely spring morning. 
(Groaning) Then I'd think of feeding 
him. (Suddenly) Say! That’s it! 
Feed the little deer. (With growing 
enthusiasm) Verna, get it? What’s 
sweet and clean and lovely besides a 
baby? A little deer. Play on the 
words — Feed the little deer. A pic- 
ture of a fawn and its mother — 
only spell it dear — Brecker’s Baby 
Food! (At this juncture Mr. WriGcut 
and Fay come in right) Vl sketch a 
deer in the background. 

Verna: But deers eat grass. 

Marityn: But my little dears eat 
Brecker’s. (She is hurrying back to 
desk and collides with Mr. Wricut) 
Oops! Oh, I’m sorry... 

Mr. Wriaut (Smilingly): Think noth- 
ing of it. You apparently have 
caught an idea. Youth and enthusi- 
asm are great assets in this business. 

Marityn (Back at desk): Yes, sir. 
Thank you. (She starts to sketch, 
working during the following.) 

Fay: I’ve been telling Mr. Wright 
about your television layout, Verna. 
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Mr. Wricut (Going to VERNA and 
looking over sketches): Yes, yes. And 
that is splendid. Eye appeal — and 
just enough to carry the message 
with a punch. The Spot and that’s 
all. Work that through for a com- 
plete program. Let Fay work on it 
with you. I'll take this one along to 
show the manager when he comes 
this morning. (Pause) What do you 
think of the advertising business by 
now? 

Verna: I think it is most exciting and 
interesting. I don’t mind the pres- 
sure of competition, I like the asso- 
ciates, and I’m pleased with the op- 
portunities in the business. 

Mr. Wriaat: You'll do. You work 
this account out, and we'll see about 
your salary. (Goes to Martyn) How 
are you coming? Brecker’s Baby 


Food? Is that what you are on? 


Mariuyn: Yes. . . . This is just a rough 
sketch. Just working out an idea... 

Mr. Wricut: Mmmm. Looks good. 
Feed the little dear. (Smiles) That’s 
it, all right. (70 Fay) Your influence 
is certainly good on these youngsters. 
They have freshness, ideas, imagina- 
tion. ... Just the essentials for success. 
The Wright Agency has plenty of 
room at the top. Let me know when 
you are ready for a conference. (He 
goes right.) 

Marityn: Gee, I did it! And is this 
fun! 

Fay: Well, I guess we can settle down 
to normal, now. What do you say 
we all get to work — in earnest. 

MaRrILyn (Grinning): In earnest! Are 
you kidding? (They are all busily 
working at desks as the curtain closes.) 

THE END 





Part Five 


Radio Plays 





My Double and How He Undid Me 


by Edward Everett Hale 
Adapted for Radio by Walter Hackett 


Music: Narrative theme: Light yet 
whimsically sad — sneak in and hold 
under. 

IncHAM: It is with a great deal of re- 
luctance that I trouble you with a 
tale better left untold. Indeed, I 
would not trouble you at all, but for 
the importunities of my wife. She 
feels that a duty to society is unfilled 
till I have told why I had a double, 
and how he undid me. What a story! 

Music: A few brisk comic chords — and 


then segue to leisurely B.G. theme and 
hold under. 
IncHAM: My name is Fred Ingham. 


I’m married ... and my wife’s 
name is Polly. The small New Eng- 
land town we did live in was ideal, 
but for one point. You see, I’m a 
writer. Consequently, never a day 
went by but this happened — 

Woman 1: Dear Mr. Ingham, won’t 
you speak to the Ladies Aid Society? 

Women 2: We’d love having you for 
tea. 

Man 1: You must come to the Com- 
munity Club meeting. 

Man 2: To say nothing of the Boosters’ 
Club. 

Girt (Shrill voice): Gee! May I have 
your autograph? 

Cuorus: ... “Mr. Ingham, won’t 
you join our club . . . and do this 

..and that. . .” 
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Woman |: Et cetera. 

MAN 1: Et cetera. 

Woman 2: Et cetera. 

Music: Segue to comic chords — up and 
out. 

IncHAM: You see! (Pause) It got to 
the point where I never had a chance 
to do any writing. Something just 
had to be done. At last came — 
opportunity! 

Sounp: Brisk knocking on door. 

IneHaM: And I, poor fool, answered. 
(Briskly) It happened this way: 
Polly and I were vacationing at a 
beach resort. One day, while stroll- 
ing, we came to a shack. (Slight 
fade) We approached the place to 
ask for a drink of water. 

Sounp (Fade it in over latter part of 
InGHAM’s last line): Bellbuoy off in 
distance. 

Potty: There’s a couple sitting on the 
stoop. Ambitious looking, aren’t 
they? 

IncHAM: Probably a clam digger and 
his wife. 

Potty: Hope they won’t mind our 
bothering them. I’m terribly thirsty. 
Fred! Fred, what’s wrong. You’re 
as white as a sheet. Are you ill? 

IncHaAM: Polly... look... e m 
. . . look! 

Potty: G-good Heaven! I can’t be- 
lieve it. It’s. . . it’s uncanny. 





your double! 

INGHAM: Same color hair. . . identical 
features . . . even to a scar over 
the left eye. Polly, he’s my twin. 
(Determined) I’ve got to speak to 
him. 

Poy: He’s seen us. Now he’s coming 
toward us. 

Dennis (Fading): Good afternoon to 
yez. What would yez be wantin’? 
(Yells) Bridget, come here. ’Tis 
meself I’m starin’ at. Thot’s what I 
get for indulgin’ meself too much. 

Music (Brief comic bridge): Up and 
out. 

IneHAM (Fading in): But don’t you 
see, Mr. and Mrs. Shea, it would be 
a wonderful opportunity for both of 
you. I know you'd like our town. 


We have a comfortable home... 
and we’d pay you well. 


Potty: You could do the cooking and 
help me with the housework, Mrs. 
Shea. 

Bripcet: Just call me Bridget — plain 
Bridget Shea. To tell the truth of 
the matter now, your offer appeals 
to me. I’m sick to death of livin’ in 
this shack. 

Potty: I’m pleased to hear that, 
Bridget. We have a nice room wait- 
ing for you and your husband. 

INGHAM: One important point in ques- 
tion, Polly. We haven’t had an 
opinion from Mr. Shea. 

Bringer (Sharply): Dinny, Mr. 
Ingham’s spakin’ to yez. Answer 
him. 

DENNIS: Quiet, woman. I’ll do me own 
talkin’. Mr. Ingham, to till yez the 
truth, I sorta like it here. After all 
it’s a place to call ye own. 

Brincet: Huh! Lissen to him, will 


” 


yez: “a place of ye own.” Ye mane 
it’s nothin’ but a bunch of boards we 
live in. 

DENNIS: Quiet, ye noisy old chatter- 
box. 

INGHAM: Perhaps you don’t fully un- 
derstand my offer and the reason 
for it. 

BripGet: Faith, and you have to spake 
to him like you would a small 
gossoon. 

Dennis: Yez have in mind fer me to 
take ye place at public functions and 
the loike. Me, dressed in your 
clothes, would be ye. 

IncHAM: Exactly. 

Dennis (Pointedly): Why? 

BripGcet: Now, ain’t he the curious 
one. If questions was money, Dinny 
Shea’d be a rich man. 

Potty: You may as well tell him the 
rest, Fred. 

InGHAM: Well, first of all, Dennie, I’m 
a writer. Consequently (Slight fade) 
I am constantly bothered by people 
who want to belong to clubs and 
other similar organizations... . 

Music (Short “time’’ bridge): Cuts in, 
drowning out IncHAM — hold briefly 
and out. 

Dennis (Slight fade-in): But O’im 
tellin’ ye, Mr. Ingham, now that yez 
and ye Missus have lugged Bridget 
and me all the ways up here, O’im 
not at all sure of the idea. 

IncHAM: Nonsense! My own mother 
couldn’t tell us apart. We’ll have 
our first lesson. The first thing is to 
get rid of the manner in which you 
speak. 

Dennis _ (Belligerently): And what's 
wrong wit’ the way I spake? 

IncHAM: Nothing. But if you’re to be 





me, instead of you, then the brogue 
— in public, at least — must go. 

Dennis: Will now, thot’s a rasonable 
requist. 

IncHAM: Remember, this will put you 
in active contact with many fine 
people. 

Dennis (Unconvinced): Will thot be 
puttin’ any money in me pocket? 
IncHAM: At these social gatherings, 

you'll eat a lot of fine meals. 

Dennis (Brightening): Now ye talkin’ 
sinse. Would I mayhaps be gettin’ 
a little nip on the soide now and 
again? 

IncHAM (Sternly): Yes . . 
refuse. 

Dennis (Disappointed): Oh! 

IncHAM: Now for our lesson in diction. 
Now any time you’re out and some- 
one greets you, you’d say — 

Dennis (Brightly): The top of the day 
to yez. 

IncHAM: No, no, Dennis. In answer to 
a casual salutation, you’re to say: 
Very well, thank you. And you? 

Dennis (With a brogue): Very will, 
thank yez. And yez? 

IncHaAM: Now suppose someone comes 
to you and tells you how much they 
like your — I mean my newest story, 
you’re to say: I am very glad you 
liked it. 

Dennis: I’m viry glad yez loiked it. 

IncHAM: Say you’re at a public gather- 
ing and someone calls upon you to 
say a few words. You’re to rise and 
say: There has been so much said, 
and, on the whole, so well said, I 
will not occupy the time. 

Dennis: They’s been so much said, 
and, on the whole, so will said, thot 
I will not occupy the toime. Thot’s 


. but you'll 
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if O’im asked to spake, yez say? 

InGHAM: That’s right. Now for the last 
speech. If you are asked what you 
think of what has been said by some 
one else in the room, you say this: 
I agree, in general, with my friend 
on the other side of the room. 

Dennis: I agree, in giniril, wit’ me 
friend on the other soide of the room. 

IncHAM: Remember — you’re to mem- 
orize those four speeches and make 
use of them when the occasion de- 
mands it. 

Dennis (Cocky): Shure! Have not 
fears. Before yez know it, O’ill have 
yez runnin’ fer Lord-Mayor of the 
town! 

Music (Bridge): Some light conception 
of traditional gaelic tune — up and 
out. 

Dennis (Just a faint suspicion of 
brogue): There has been so much 
said, and, on the whole, so well said, 
that I will not occupy the time. 

Sounp: Two people clapping hands. 

IncHAM: Bravo! Bravo! Dennis. Well 
done. 

Potty: We’re proud of you. 

Dennis (Lapses into brogue): Shure, 
’tis nothin’. We Irish are the actors 
of the wurld. 

Potty: In such a short time you’ve 
certainly accomplished a great deal. 
But, Dennis, there is one thing you 
must watch. Be careful of your 
diphthongs. 

Dennis: Of course, ma’am. 
take) What the divil is thot? 

Potty: We'll save that till the next 
lesson. 

Dennis: They’s wan point thot’s not 
been settled. What is goin’ to happen 
whin O’im out playin’ ye and you’re 


(Double 





also out bein’ yeself? 

Potty: Oh, Fred, that’s one we hadn’t 
figured on. 

IncHAM: That’s all settled. When 
you’re out, Dennis, I'll be home 
writing away to my heart’s content, 
far from the madding crowd. 

Dennis: And still another point: 
When O’im not bein’ ye, just where 
am I to kape meself? 

IncHAM: When you're here at home, 
you’re to keep out of sight. 

Dennis: On sich occasions, I suggest I 
rist me mind by sleepin’. 

IncHAM: A shrewd thought. Now, still 
another point. Next week you are 


making your bow in public. I — or 
rather you are going to attend the 
meeting of the Centreville Ladies 
Poetry Association. 

Dennis: Me debew in public. I shall 


smother thim wit’ me personality. 

Potiy: And you must be careful what 
you say to the ladies. 

Dennis: Have no fears, ma’am. Me 
ancestors were bards in old sod. 

Sounp: Door bell rings — repeated. 

Pouty: Probably a salesman. 

InGcHAM: Well, don’t let him in here. 

Dennis: "Tis an idea. Let me try out 
me new part of bein’ Mr. Ingham. 
Here — let me have your glasses. 
There. 

Sounp: Bell. 

IncHAM: Be careful, Dennis. 

Dennis: Thot I will. 

Sounp: Man’s steps on wood. Door 
open. 

SaLesMAN: Good morning, sir. I be- 
lieve I have the honor of addressing 
the man of the house. 

Dennis (Dignified. ‘No brogue): Yes. 

SALEsMAN: I represent the Acme Map 
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Company of Boston. 

Dennis: Yes. 

SALESMAN (Glibly): I am the bearer of 
a special offer which my company 
has authorized me to make to all 
members of this lovely town. We 
are giving away, at no cost, one 
beautifully colored three by five feet 
map of this grand and glorious State. 
In order to obtain this cartographi- 
cal gem in three colors it is — 

Dennis (Firmly): No. 

SaLesMAN (Laughs good naturedly): 
Now, now, must we be obstinate? 

Dennis: No. 

SALESMAN (Archly): Sales resistance, | 
see. Tut, tut! 

Dennis (Into brogue): Look — do yex 
observe this? 

SALESMAN (Horrified): Your . . . fist! 

Dennis (Grimly): Yis — me fist. And 
if ye don’t lave at once, O’im goin’t 
paste yez one in thot mush of yours. 

SALESMAN (Fading): Goodness .. 
the man is insulting. . . threatening 
me with violence. Help! 

Po.iy (Off): Dennis. 

Dennis: Yis, mum? 

Po.tiy: How did you do? 

Dennis: Shure and yez would have 
been proud. I was the viry issince o! 
tact and good taste. 

Music (Comic bridge): Forte and then 
fade under for: 

Bringer (Admiringly): Faith and ye 
look foine, Dinny . . . all dressed up 
in Mr. Ingham’s blue suit. Ye'l 
be careful this afternoon, nov, 
Dinny. 

Dennis (Lording it): Have no fears. 

Bringer: And don’t hog ye food. 

Dennis: Show some respect. 
talkin’ to the second Parnell. 


Ye 





BripGeT: Drissed up loike thot, ye 
the image of me Uncle Shaemus 
from Sligo. 

Dennis: Except thot O’ive a forehead. 
Will, it’s off I am to the Cintirville 
Ladies Poetry Association. 

Music: Up briefly and out into: 

Faruous Lapy (Fading in): And dear, 
dear club members, in closing this 
meeting of the Centreville Poetry 
Association, may I say that we, all 
of us, have enjoyed to the utmost 
degree this chummy little literary 
get-together. Indeed we are most 
fortunate to have thriving here in 
our town such a cultural organiza- 
tion. Remember, it is only through 
the earnest efforts of clubs, such as 
ours, that love of poetry and culture 
can successfully be carried to those 
poor unfortunates who are starving 
for knowledge and love of beauty. 
Too, it is our task to carry the torch. 
Thank you, dear fellow club mem- 
bers. 

Sounp: Live applause. 

Fatuvous Lapy: And I am quite sure 
that our distinguished guest, Mr. 
Frederick Ingham, who so kindly 
consented to be here, agrees with 
our purpose. Do you not, Mr. 
Ingham? 

Dennis: Very well, thank you. And 
you? 

Sounp Surprised ad lib chatter of 
women — off mike. 

Farvous Lapy: Perchance, Mr. 
Ingham, you did not gain the full 
significance of my remark? 

Dennis: I am very glad you liked it. 

Woman (Off mike. She giggles): Mr. 
Ingham, you say the wittiest things. 
So brilliant! 
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Dennis: I agree, in general, with my 
friend on the other side of the room. 

Music: Bridge — up and oud. 

Sounp: Typewriter. 

Potxy (Off): Fred. Fred, dear. (Pause, 
then fading in) Fred, I want to talk 
to you. (Sound.) 

IncHaAM: Yes, Polly. 

Potiy: The morning mail. 

IncHAM: Anything important? 

Potty: Couple of bills . . . and the 
newspaper. Read page two, second 
column. Here... . 

IncHam: My picture! 

Potty: Read what it says about you. 

IncHaM: “Guest . . . Thursday after- 
noon French Club ... Frederick 
Ingham .. . noted writer.” But, 
darling, you shouldn’t have sent 
Dennis there. They speak only in 
French. 

Potty: Read on. 

IncHAmM: ‘‘When addressed in French, 
Mr. Ingham briefly yet brillantly 
replied in English.” Evidently my 
double is doing right by me. 

Potiy: And here’s an invitation from 
Judge Stearns and his wife. We’re 
invited to a dinner and reception at 
his home next week. The Governor 
will be present. 

IncHAM: Fine! You and Dennis go. 
It’s time you two made your joint 
debut in polite society. 

Potty: Dennis and Polly ... 
and funny sayings. 

Music: A few light chords — up and 
out into: 

Sounp: Fade in at B.G. of social 
gathering, intersperse live ad libs. 

Dennis: Ye know, Mrs. Ingham, this 
is the foist time I’ve ivir worn a 
monkey suit. This blamed collar’s 


songs 





sawin’ me neck in two. 

Poutty: You’re doing famously, Dennis. 
But for goodness sakes, don’t lapse 
into your brogue. And remember — 
use only the four speeches you’ve 
memorized. 

Dennis: Now will yez take a look at 
that woman comin’ toward us. Look 
at the face on her. The red bazoo! 
She looks loike a battleship under 
full sail. 

Potty: That is our hostess . 
Stearns. 

Dennis: O’id say from the soize of her, 
she should be out in the fields pullin’ 
a plow. 

Potiy (Sotto voce): Sshhh! Here she 
comes. Good evening, Mrs. Stearns. 
(Sotto) Dennis, bow. . . bow. 

Mrs. STearns (Gushes) : Good evening, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingham. How de- 


. Mrs. 


lightful to have you with us. How 
are you? 

Dennis: Very well, thank you. 
you? 

Mrs. Srearns: And your last story. 


And 


Oh! Magnificent! So full of life! 
Such verve! Replete with descrip- 
tion. But that is right, for the short 
story should be commensurate with 
human activity. On the other hand, 
it must not abstractly panegyrize 
its subject to the utter disregard of 
his human frailty. Do you not 
agree, Mr. Ingham? 
Dennis: There has been so much said, 
and, on the whole, so well said, that 
I will not occupy the time. 
Mrs. Srearns (Archly): Ah! 
terer. Now I’m off. 
Dennis: I agree in general — 
Mrs. Srearns: After dinner, the 
Judge and Governor wish to see you 


Flat- 


alone in the library, Mr. Ingham, 
(Fading) Well, toodle-lo! 

Dennis: Mrs. Ingham. 

Pouty: Yes, Dennis? 

Dennis: Phat in the divil was thot 
stuffed bag of oats talkin’ about? 
Music (Short comic bridge): Washes in 

over sound. 

Governor (Fading in): And those are 
my views on the subject . . . one 
which every citizen should heed. 
What do you say, Judge Stearns? 

Srearns: I fully agree with you, 
Governor. 

Governor: And you, Mr. Ingham, 
have you formed an opinion? 

Dennis: 1. . . 1— (He rattles tt out) 
There has been so much said, and, 
on the whole, so well said, that I will 
not occupy the time. 

Governor: A_ shrewd observation. 
Obviously you are a man who care- 
fully chooses his every word. 

Dennis (Emphatically): Yes! I agree, 
in general, with my friend on the 
other side of the room. 

Stearns: You see, Governor, Fred 
Ingham is noted for his brief, yet 
shrewd statements. Not only is hea 
writer of note, but one of the brain- 
iest men in the entire State. In fact, 
men like Fred Ingham are a rarity. 
(GovERNOR and JupGE STEARNS 
laugh.) 

Governor: To get down to cases, 
Ingham. The chief reason Judge 
Stearns and I wished to see you 
alone is to put a proposition to you. 
Ingham, how would you like the 
nomination to the State Senate? 

Dennis (Blankly): The... the... 
Senate? 

JupcGe: Yes, Fred, the State Senate! 





Dennis: Very well, thank you — 

Governor: Ah! Good! 

Dennis: And you? 

GovEeRNOR: We will see that you are 
swept into office. 

Jupee: Congratulations. 
cision. 

Dennis: I’m very glad you liked it. 

Music: Light theme — up and out. 

Potiy (Aghast): Dennis, after all we’ve 
done for you. How could you do 
such a thing to Mr. Ingham. 

IncHAM: The least you could have 
done, Dennis, was to have told 
Stearns and the Governor that you 
wished time to consider the offer. 

Dennis: Is thot so! And would any of 
the four speeches you told me to use 
have covered thot emergency? 
Would it now? 

IncHAM (Helplessly): I suppose not. 
(He starts to laugh.) 

Pou.y: Fred, it’s no laughing matter. 

Dennis: Indade it’s not. Mr. Ingham, 
it means you will be elected to the 
State Senate, and I’ll have to attind 
all them meetin’s. 

IncHAM: J may be elected, but you are 
going to represent me. 

Potty: Fred, you aren’t serious? 

IncHAM: I certainly am. Dennis al- 
lowed himself to be talked into this. 
Now let him take the consequence. 

Potty: It will never work out. 

Dennis (Groans): Owwww! 

Potty: What’s the matter? 

Dennis: I’ve made a fearful mistake. 

Potty: What? 

Dennis: I’ll be elected on one ticket 
.. . and all me days of votin’, I’ve 
been a mimbir of the opposition 
party. (Suddenly) Ah, but I’ll fix 
thot. 


A wise de- 
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Po.tiy: How? 

Dennis: I'll vote wit’ the opposition 
party. 

Music: “There'll Be A Hot Time In 
The Old Town Tonight” — Up 
briefly under. ; 

Woman: Fred Ingham for State Sen- 
ator! 

Music: Up briefly and under. 

Man: Honest Fred! 

Music: Up briefly and under. 

Woman 2: Vote for Ingham. 

Music: Up and under. 

Man 2: Ingham elected. 

Music: Up briefly — hold and out. 

Poy (Fading in): Fred, dear, Dennis 
has been acting very peculiarly of 
late. Have you noticed it? 

InGcHAM: Can’t say that I have. 
Pouty: Ever since the Legislature has 
adjourned, he’s been avoiding me. 
IncHaM: I’ve been so busy on my book 

I hadn’t noticed. 

Potty: And he’s been avoiding you, 
too. 

IncHAM: You’re probably imagining 
things. 

Potty: I’m positive there’s something 
he’s hiding. 

Sounp: Door bell rings. 

InaHam: Wonder who that can be? 

Pouiy (Slight fade): Vil take a look. 
(Pause.) 

IngHAM: Can you make out who it is? 

Potty: It’s Judge Stearns. (Slow fade) 
I wonder what he wants. . . coming 
here this time of morning. Must be 
important. (Cross-fading in.) 

Bringer: Dinny! Dinny! . Where are 
ye? (Pause) Now lookit, will ye — 
as usual doin’ nothin’ but sittin’. 

Dennis: Go way, woman. ’Tis a sick 
man I am. Oh, Bridget, lave us git 





out of here at oncet. 
back to our old home. 

Bripcet: What’s eatin’ ye? ’Tis the 
blessin’ of the saints thot yez have a 
good sound roof over your head. 
And now ye’re after wantin’ to give 
it up. 

Dennis: Ow. . . wurra, wurra. ’T'was 
a bad day we came here. 

Brincet: Spake up and stop mumblin’ 
to yeself loike an old banshee. 

Dennis: The blow is jest about to fall. 

Bripcet: Come now, Dinny, tell 
Bridget phat’s the matter. 

Dennis: Did yez see who’s in confer- 
ence wit’ Mr. Ingham in the parlor. 

BripGet: I did. Judge Stearns, it ’tis. 

Dennis: Thin you can trace me de- 
spondent condition to his visit. 
(Fading) ’Tis the ind, the ind of 
everything. I should have known 
better, gossoon thot I be. (Cross- 
fading in.) 

Srearns: And I really think, Fred, the 
least you could have done was to 
answer the Governor. If you’d done 
so, it wouldn’t have been necessary 
for me to chase up here to see you. 

InecHAM (Stalling): I’m sorry, Judge. 
I apologize to you and to the Gov- 
ernor. Fact is I’ve been busy all 
summer. Er— just what did the 
Governor have in mind? 

STEARNS: In mind? Fred, are you 
joking? 

IncHam: Of course not. 

STEARNS: Mean to say you’ve already 
forgotten the promise you made to 
the Governor and the State Central 
Committee? 

IncHAM: Governor ... 
. . . promise. Oh, yes. . 
a promise, didn’t I? 


Lave us go 


Committee 
. did make 


STearns: You certainly did! 

IncHAM: Yes siree! I promised to. . . 
Ps Wi 

STrearRNs: You promised to run for 
Congress. 

IncHAM: I promised to run for— 
(Double take) What? (Pause) Con- 
gress. . . oh, yes. . . sol did. 

SrTeaRNS: You certainly were enthu- 
siastic enough at the time. 

INGHAM: I was? 

STEARNS: Definitely! 
Committee is 
about you. 

IncHAM: Why? 

STearRNs: Because of your spotless 
record. You’re a perfect politician. 
You’ve sat for a term in the Senate 
and not once have you opened your 
mouth . . . except to vote. 

IncHAm: You don’t think I’ll get the 
nomination? 

Srearns: Of course you will. 

IncHAM (Hopefully): But I won’t be 
elected? 

Srearns: With ease! You will be the 
people’s choice. 

IncHAM: That can’t be so. 

Srearns: But it is. The press says 
you’re the wittiest man ever to hold 
public office. And they offer as proof 
your terse answers to their questions. 

IncHAM: Oh, my! Terrible! (Hur- 
riedly) I mean — fine! 

Srearns: The convention is the first 
week in September. So be prepared 
for fireworks. 

IncHAM (Grimly): Judge, as far as I’m 
concerned, the fireworks are start- 
ing immediately — and right here! 

Music: Comic stuff — Up and under 
for: 

Potty: Bridget, Mr. Ingham wishes to 


Fact is, the 
quite enthusiastic 





see Dennis at once. 

BrivGet (With dignity): And Mr. 
Dennis Shea begs to inform Mr. 
Ingham that he is not at liberty. 

Potty: Where is he? 

BripGet: Hiding in the attic. 

Music: Up and under. 

IncHAM: Why. . . why did you do it, 
Dennis? 

Dennis: Will, when them poly-ticians 
told me what a foine character I was 
—I mean you was —I started ba- 
lavin’ thim. And the fist thing you 
know, you was a candidate for 
Congress. 

IncHAM: You imposter! 

Dennis: Me? You’re the imposter. . . 
not me! 

Music: Up and out. 

IncHAM (Troubled. Fading in) All 
right, all right, Polly. I’m listening 
to you. Give me a chance to think. 

Potty: Of all the predicaments to be 
in. Fred, you’ve got to get out of it 
somehow. 

IncHAM (The light): I have. Yes, it’s 
all clear. 

Po.iy: I’m glad you think so. 

IncHAM: Listen closely. Dennis ap- 
pears for me at the convention. 
Maybe he’ll do something . . . or 
maybe they’!l decide not to nominate 
me. 

Potty: Not a chance. 

IncHam: If I get the nomination, I may 
not be elected. 

Potty: And if you are elected? 

IneHAM: Ah, I have that settled. I’ll 
act. I’ll have Dennis step out and 
I'll take my place in Washington. 

Potty: But you’ve always said you 
never wanted to live in Washington. 

IncHAM: You can’t have everything, 


Polly. What do you want them to 
do—move the House of Repre- 
sentatives up here? 

Music: “There'll Be A Hot Time In 
The Old Town Tonight” up briefly 
and out into: 

Sounp: Roar of large auditorium crowd 
— establish and fade for: echo of 
gavel rapped briskly. 

GovERNOR (On echo): Your attention 

. attention. Will the delegates 
please come to attention. 

Sounp: The crowd noise gradually sub- 
sides. 

Governor: Thank you. (Crowd out) 
As Governor of this grand and 
glorious state and chairman of this 
convention, allow me to pause long 
enough to say that your last choice 
—that of nominating a candidate 
for Congress — has been an admir- 
able one. The candidate of your 
choice is.an outstanding citizen. . . 
he is a scholar . . . an author... 
and is a family man... . 

Dennis (Whispers fiercely): Hey, Gov- 
ernor. . . I have no family. 

Governor: He has no fam — (He 
catches himself) He has no familiar 
characteristics of the average candi- 
date. And now let me close by saying 
that as true as I am now standing on 
this platform, come next Novem- 
ber, Frederick Ingham will be our 
party’s new Congressman. I thank 
you. 

Sounp: Applause from huge crowd — 
as it dies: Crowd noise. “Ingham 
. . . Ingham . . . Ingham.” — Take 
crowd noise up and drop it slightly for: 
Following voices heard off mike and 
slight echo. 

Man: Hurray for Ingham. 





Woman: The people’s choice. 

Man 2: Honest Fred! 

Woman 2: Our new Congressman. 

Woman 3: A job for everyone. 

Sounp (On echo): Cutting in over crowd 
roar — very brisk. 

GOVERNOR: Quiet . Order 
order, please. (Sound gradually out) 
Thank you. Fellow and lady con- 
vention members, I know that Fred 
Ingham, sitting right behind me, did 
not intend to speak today. But I am 
sure I can prevail upon him to speak 
just a few words. I present him, 


your friend, the party’s friend — 
Fred Ingham. 

Sounp (Crowd noise and cast) : “Ingham 
. . . Ingham” — up full and grad- 
ually out. 

Dennis (On echo and as crowd noise 
dies away): Ladies and gentlemen, 


there has been so much said, and, on 
the whole, so well said, I will not 
occupy the time. Thank you. 

Sounp (Cast off mike): “Go ahead.” 
“We want more.” “More.” “Don’t 
stop.” 

Dennis: I am very glad you liked it. 

Man: What are yuh tryin’ to give us. 

Man 2: What kinda speech is that. 

Dennis (A little desperately): I'm very 
glad you liked it. 

Woman: Boooooo! 

Man 3: You’re a big faker! Faker! 

Dennis: I agree, in general, with my 
friend on the other side of the room. 

Man 1: How’s your mother? 

Dennis: Very well, thank you. 
you? 

Sounp: Crowd BG — up full — Fade 
it long enough to get in jeers, catcalls, 
“boos.” 

Dennis (Reverts to a rich brogue): Hold 


And 


on! Listen! (The noise dies away) 
Now lit me tell all of yez somethin’, 
Whin I promised to come to this 
convention, I told a certain party 
I’d do me best. And mind ye, I 
have. But let me tell yez all this: A 
Shea takes insult from nather man 
nor baste. 

Tovueu Guy: Aw pipe down, lug-head. 

Dennis (Enraged): Lug-head, is it, 
now? Will let me tell yez this — ye 
all a bunch of dawgs and cowards — 
the hull lot of yez. And I, Dennis 
Shea, hereby invite anyone in the 
house who’s lookin’ fer a fight to 
step down on this platform. I’ll lick 
any eight men in the house. Who's 
first. I’m waitin’ . . . Step down. 
Come on! By the blood of me an- 
sistors, I’ll lick yez. 

Sounp: Roar of crowd — up full... 
hold out. A long pause, then: 

IncHAM (Dead air): My double . 
had undone me. 

Music: Sneak in whimsically reflective 
tune — hold under. 

INGHAM: We left town at seven the 
next morning. Not collectively — 
for Dennis and Bridget were ahead 
of us by a matter of several hours. 
And the Convention? The State 
Central Committee? They never 
did learn the truth. They ascribed 
Dennis’ action to a lapse . . . and 
they went on to pick some other 
luckless victim for the seat in Con- 
gress. And here we are — Polly and 
I — living a new life in a new and 
remote section of the country. Polly 
tends to the house, while I, lucky 
creature, write to my heart’s con- 
tent. Never more do I hear: 

Woman 1: Dear Mr. Ingham, won't 
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you speak to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society? 

Woman 2: We’d love having you for 
tea. 

Man 1: You must come to the Com- 
munity Club meeting. 

Man 2: To say nothing of the Boosters’ 
Club. 

Girt (Shrill voice): Gee! May I have 
your autograph? 

Cast Cuoorus: “Mr. Ingham, won’t 
you join our club . . . and do this 

. .and that... .” 

Woman 1: Et cetera. 

Man I: Et cetera. 

Woman 2: Et cetera. 

Music: Segue to comic chords and out. 

IncHAM: And dear Dennis? He has re- 
tired to his sanctissimum at the 
beach where first we met. And there, 
I have no doubt, he regales his be- 
loved Bridget with wild and won- 
drous tales of days departed, when 
he, a figurative man in the iron mask, 
almost became Congressman. (Pause) 
P.S.— Owing to circumstances I 
have plenty of time to write this 
account. 

Music: Payoff curtain stuff — up — 
hold and out. 

THE END 
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Part Seven @ Production Notes 





A Date with WASHINGTON 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Bruce and Junior 
wear-jackets when they enter. 

Properties: Party dress; newspaper; hockey 
stick and skates for Junior; textbook and 
magazine for Mary; hockey stick and three 
bills for Bruce. 

Setting: The Henderson living room. There is 
an entrance at left that leads to the front 
door and an entrance at right that leads to 
other parts of the house. There is a sofa 
against the upstage wall at center, and 
downstage from the sofa at left and right 
are easy chairs with small tables beside 
them. On the small table at right are some 
magazines and a large textbook and on the 
small table at left is a newspaper. There are 
attractive lamps here and there and any 
other pieces may be used that are needed to 
furntie the room comfortably. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Famity Marrer 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female; 8 or 10 female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Julie is dressed in a 
ski suit when she enters. Diz wears a 
colonial costume and white wig. 

Properties: Flags, flowers, candles, telephone 
directory, chairs. 

Setting: The Kent living room. There is a 
speaker’s table at one side of the room, 

ecorated with flags and flowers. There are 
a number of folding chairs set up facing the 
speaker’s table. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A CHANGE or HEARTS 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costume: Modern dress. Mr. Jenkins may 
wear a white jacket. 

Properties: Scene 1: Papers, pencil and wallet 
with bill for Mr. Bowman; textbooks and 
valentine in envelope for Johnnie. Scene 2: 
Valentine in envelope for Miss Travers; 
valentines for Sue and Dorothy; dust cloth 
and wrapping paper for Mr. Jenkins; money 
for Bill and hatlie ; two sundaes and three 
glasses of Coca-cola; large heart-shaped 
candy box with a five dollar price — it. 

Setting: Scene 1: The principal’s office of 
Plainview High School. This scene may be 
played before the curtain. There is a desk 
at right facing left. On the desk are papers, 
books, and a telephone, and behind it is a 
chair. There are a couple of classroom 





chairs with one wide arm for writing space 
against the backdrop near the desk. Scene 
2: Jenkins Sweet Shoppe. There is an en- 
trance at right from the street. At left, 
parallel with the left wall, is a candy 
counter and soda fountain. Downstage is a 
candy counter with a glass front. On top 
of the counter are several valentine boxes of 
candy, and one extra-large heart shaped 
box with a five dollar tag on it is displayed 
on a wire rack. Upstage from the candy 
counter is a plain counter with a few glasses 
on it behind which may be imagined a soda 
fountain. There is also a cash register on 
the counter. At stage center and at right 
are two or three tables with chairs around 
them. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


SAUSAGES AND GENERAL WASHINGTON 

Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Dress of the American Revolution 
period. At her entrance Ellen wears tat- 
tered dress of old farm woman, also a wig. 
She later changes into young woman’s dress 
of the period. 

Properties: A piece of paper for Mrs. Wilson; 
a basket of eggs, apples, and sausages for 
Ellen — one of the sausages holds a piece of 
paper; a slip of paper for Washington; cane 

or James Nelson; papers. 

Setting: The sitting room of a house near 
Yorktown. Up center is a door opening on 
the yard. At left is another door leading to 
other parts of the house. At right, a door 
opens on a closet. Down center is a table 
with a chair at each end and at the back. 
There is a chair right center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Have A Heart 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All wear everyday, modern clothes 
except Tone who is wearing rather shabby, 
old-fashioned looking clothes. 

Properties: Books, magazines, snapshots and 
negatives, large cardboard box and large 
sheets of red paper, red paper hearts, lace 
paper, and other Valentine makings, 
scissors, pencil, newspaper, large handker- 
chief, note. 

Setting: The playroom of Helen’s home is 
furnished with a large table for books and 
magazines, a chest of drawers, some easy 
chairs and some straight chairs, and one or 
two small tables. The walls are adorned 
with snapshots, pennants, and magazine 
pictures, etc. Various belongings scattered 
about the room indicate that it is used by 
the young people. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Prerrect UNDERSTANDING 


Characters: 2 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Ruth is in a loung- 
ing robe or house coat, and has her hair in 
curlers with a scarf tied around it. Judy 
wears a Girl Scout uniform. Joe Black and 
Phil Tracy may wear overalls. 

Properties: A large Seth Thomas clock or 
reasonable facsimile; three old books; a hat 
for Judy, trimmed with a small doll wearing 
a sombrero on its head or dangling from its 
shoulders, a red ribbon and some green 
beads; a vase of flowers; a clarinet for Jean; 
a basket of old clothing and a sweater for 
the rummage sale; some imitation money; 
a plate of fudge; a plate of sandwiches, and 
a tray with cup, saucer and teapot. 

Setting: The living room of the Marlowe home. 
There are some chairs and a table placed 
attractively about the room. The clock is 
placed on a mantel or shelf, the books on 
another shelf nearby. The basket of old 
clothing is in one corner of the room, the 
sweater thrown over the back of a chair. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Bareroot Boy 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Plain working clothes of the period. 
John is barefoot. Mary and Mother wear 
aprons over their dresses. 

Properties: Paper and pencil, letter, news- 
paper. 

Setting: An outdoor scene. If desired a back- 
drop of a New England landscape may be 
used. On the right of the stage is a pile of 
smooth stones, assembled as if for building. 
There is a low rock wall to one side. On 
other side of the stage is a large shade tree. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Lirrte Crown Wuo Forcor How 
To Lavuacu 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Little Clown wears a clown 
costume. The children wear everyday 
modern dress. The Wise Man may wear 4 
cloak, the Fat Man and Sour Faced 
Woman, costumes suggesting their peculi- 
arities. 

Properties: Ball for Girls; loaf of bread and 
large sausage for Fat Man; book and spec- 
tacles for Wise Man; stick for Little Clown. 

Setting: The side of the road outside a town. 
A circus tent may be painted on the back- 
drop, or else part of the tent may be shown 
through an entrance. A circus wagon, 
tents, balloons, etc., may be placed around 
the stage to indicate the presence of the 
circus nearby. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








THE QUEEN or Hearts Vera and Victor smaller ones, and Baby a 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female. very small one. Miss Pembroke is dressed 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. as a grown-up, Jimmy, Mary and Johnny 
Costumes: The Queen wears a long gown deco- wear everyday childrens’ clothing. 

rated with hearts, a small dainty apron Properties: Money; duster for Miss Pem- 
while makin the tarts, and a crown on her broke; other valentines. 

head. The Maid wearsakitchenapronand Setting: The interior of a card shop. A long, 
white — The Knave wears a pointed cap low counter made of soap boxes or a benc 
with a large heart on the front, and is extends across rear of the stage. Two small 
dressed in a kind of Jester costume. The tables, one at far right and one at far left. 
King wears a long red cloak with an are spread with valentines. Large red and 


“ermine” collar, and a crown. The Guards pink hearts may be painted on a backdrop 
wear white shirts decorated with hearts, if desired. There is a door at the left. 


and boots with red tassels. RETR i 
Properties: Mixing bowl and spoon; — of Lighting: No special effects. 
flour; jar of jam; flour sifter; knife; rolling Career Gir. 
pins I peas broom; pothoiders; long staves (Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 
- . ‘ Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Setting: The Palace kitchen. At left back there : 
is a large double window that opens inward, Fear Every day ; modern dress. 
with a wide low sill. Towards right of back Properties: Pieces of cardboard, papers, pen- 
is the stove. At right side of thes is the cils, portfolio of sketches, duster, waste- 
cupboard, at right front, a door. Slightly basket, broom. ‘ e 
off center are are two cheire and a kitchen — edhe ee ae 
table. A eads t. . . 
L ighting: No pote +t sata There 7 er Ser mg one Kem pd =e a 
and one left. are p! at the c . 
Tue VALENTINE FamMILy Other chairs and office equipment are in the 
Characters: 5 male; 4 female. room. During the first two scenes there are 
eriod. Playing Time: 10 minutes. many large pieces of cardboard scattered 
r Wear Costumes: Daddy Valentine wearsa very large about the floor. 


ais red heart, Mamma, a middle-sized one, Lighting: None required. 


back- 


iay be 
pile of 
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Pp P A VY for Special Occasions 


in February 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events 






¢ 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 
Guory Roap (Junior and Senor High). January, 1946 
Tue Missine “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 
Ase LincoLn anv Littie Joz (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Cuivp or Her Sprrir (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Pin-Up Paus (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Tue Lincotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Lincoin Sars Farewe. (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Aw App_e From Coies County (Junior and Senior High). January, 1949 
Worrts His Sautt (Junior and Senior High). January, 1949 
Lrvine Up To Lincotn (For Intermediates). January, 1948 
A Lerrer To Lincoin (For Intermediates). January, 1946 
Presipent Lincouin’s CutLpren (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Lincotn: Hero Unuimirep (Radio Play). January, 1945 

Mr. Lincoin’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 
Miss Lone.rseart (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Comic VALENTINE (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Say Ir Wits Fiowers (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
A Game or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Bre My “Wauentine” (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1948 
Waar... No Hearts? (For Intermediates). February, 1947 
VALERIE’s VALENTINE (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
Tue Four Exrra VaLentines (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
A Kinpiy Heart (For Intermediates). January, 1942 
Tue Sroven Tarts (For Intermediates). February, 1948 
Tue Pionzer VALentine (For Intermediates). February, 1948 
Bo-Prgp’s VALENTINE (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 
Tuer Queen Wire THE Broxen Heart (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 
VALENTINE Antics (For Primary Grades). February, 1945 
Vaentine Saez (Primary). February, 1947 
Kinepom or Hearts (Primary). February, 1947 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
Tae Wasuinerons Siepr Here (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
So Provup ro Serve (Junior and Senior High). December, 1945 

Sworp tn Hanp (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 

Tue WINTER or Our Discontent (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Pre.vupe To Vicrory (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Prn-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Never Any Excuse (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1948 

Tue Generau Rervrns (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1948 

Enter Georce Wassinoton (For Intermediates). February, 1948 
Ler Grorae Do Ir (For Intermediates). February, 1947 

Douuy Saves THE Picrurs (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
Bersy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Marrsa Has A Visron (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Tue Bor Wxo Covutp Nor Teut A Liz (Primary). February, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced free by subscribers. Single 
copies of adios ual ve a be kan by subscribers for 15c , postpaid. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest ny playbook — especially for small quantities. When 
ordering, please give od ne. a eet subscription is listed 
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